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HE deſire of impartiog aleo Küsw. 
ledge at a ſeaſonable juncture haſtened the 
firſt publication of this pamphlet in the 
midſt of particular and unexpected avoca- 
tions. — The demand for a ſecond edition 
requires and permits a more accurate re- 
viſal, and the opportunity has not been 
neglecte d. Some Paſſages have been cor- 
rected or explained, and many additions are 
now introduced. ; 
On this recent ſubject no information 
could be obtained from any books what- 
ſoever; but the beſt judges in each arti- 
cle of exports and imports had been ſe- 
parately conſulted, their ſeveral opinions had 
been carefully weighed and compared, and 
the ſame intereſting queſtions have been 
again ſubmitted to a ſecond and mere ri- 
gorous ſcrutiny. * 


SHEFFIELD. 


Downing-Street, 
June 21, 1783, 
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; 
8 a ſudden revolution — an unprecedented : 


caſe the independence of America, has 
encouraged the wildeſt ſallies of imagination; 
Syſtems have been preferred to experience, Raſh 
theory to ſucceſsful practice, and the Naviga- 
tion Act itſelf, the gaurdian of the ptoſperity of 
Britain, has been almoſt abandoned by the levity 
or _ignorance. of thoſe, who have never ſeriouſſy 
examined the ſpirit or the conſequence of anci- 
ent rules. Our calmer reflections Will ſoon dif- 
cover, that ſuch. , | great  facrifices are neither. requi- 
fite hor expedient, ; and the knowledge: of the ex- 
Ports and imports of the American ſtates, will 
afford us facts and principles to | aſcertain | the 
Value of theit, trade, to foreſee - thei ir true inte- 
Teſt and probahle donduct, "Ig to chooſe. the 
wiſeſt meaſures , (the wiſeſt are always the 
4 moſt 
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moſt ſimple) for ſecuring and improving the be- 
nefits of a commercial intercourſe with this fo- 
reign and independent nation. For it is in the 
light of a foreign country that America muſt 
henceforward be ee it is the ſituation ſhe 
herſelf has choſen by aſſerting her independence, 
and the whimſical definition of a people ſui gene- 
ris, is either a figure of rhetoric which conveys 
no diſtinct idea, or the effort of cunning, to unite 
at the ſame time the advantages of two incon- 
ſiſtent characters. By aſſerting their indepen- 
dence, the American?” have renounced the prive- 
leges, as well as the duties, of Britiſh ſubjects — 
they are become foreign ſtates; and if in ſome 
Inſtances, as in, the loſs of the carrying-trade, they 
feel the inconvenience of their choice, they can 
no longer complain; but if they are placed on 
the footing of the.moſt favoured' nation, they muſt 
ſurely applaud our liberality and friendſhip, with- 
out expecting that for their emolument, we 
mould facrifice the navigation and the naval pow- 
ET of Great-Britain, By this ſimple, if only tem- 
porary expedient, we ſhall eſcape the unknown 
miſchiefs of crude and precipitate ſyſtems, we 
fhall avoid the 'raſhnels of haſty and pernicious 
conceſſions, which can never be reſumed withgut 
provoking the jealouſy, and perhaps not without 
an entire commercial breach, with the American 
States. 
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In the youthful ardour of graſping the advanta- 
ges of the American trade, a bill“, ſtill depending, 
was firſt introduced into parliament. Had it 
paſſed into a law, it would have affected our moſt 
eſſential intereſts in every branch of commerce, 
and to every part of the world; it would have 
deprived of their efficacy our navigation laws, 
and greatly reduced the naval power of Britain; 
it would have endangered the repoſe of Ireland, 
and excited the juſt indignation .of Ruſſia and 
other countries ; and the Weſt India planters 
would have been the only ſubjects of Britain who 
could derive any benefit, however partial and 
tranſient, from their open intercourſe directly 
with the American States, and indirectly with 
the reſt of the world. Fortunately ſome delays 

| B 2 have 


* Moved in parliament by the Right Hon. W. Pitt, 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer ; intitled “ A bill for 
the proviſional eſtabliſhment and regulation of trade and 
intercourſe between the ſubjects of Great Britain, and 
thoſe of the United States of America.” | | 


+ To inſtance only Ruſſia : by treaty ſhe is be conſi- 
dered as the moſt fayoured nation. She will not eaſily 
be amuſed by any ridiculous attempts that may be made 
to treat the American States other 4 foreign. Iron 
from Ruſſia pays a duty on importation into this country 
of 21. 16s. per ton; while iron from America, when a 
part of the empire, was free from all duty. If we do 
not put both countries on an equal footing, we may 
ſacrifice the beſt trade we have, 


181 

have intervened, and if we diligently: uſe the op- 

portunity of reflection, the future welfare of our 
country may depend on this ſalutary pauſe. - 

Our natural impatience to pre-accupy-the Ame- 
Tican market, ſhould perhaps be rather checked 
' than. encouraged. The ſame eagerneſs has been 
indulged). by our rival nations; they have vied 
with each other in pouring their manufactures 
into America, and the country is already ſtocked, 
moſt probably overſtocked, with European com- 
modities *. It is experience alone that can de- 
monſtrate to the French, or Dutch trader, the 
fallacy of his eager hopes, and that experience 
will operate each day in favour of the Britiſh mer- 
chant. He alone is able and willing to grant 
that liberal eredit which muſt be extorted from 
his competitors by the raſhneſs of their early ven- 
tures; they will foon diſcover that America has 
neither money nor ſufficient produce to ſend in 
return, and cannot have for ſome time; and not 
intending, or being able to give credit, their funds 
will be exhauſted, their agents will never return, 
and the ruin of the firſt- creditors will - ſerve as a 
laſting warning to their countrymen. The ſolid 
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* The American market is 1 glutted wh Eu- 
ropean manufaCtures. Britiſh goods of, ſeveral kinds 
were cheaper laſt year in New York than in London, 
ang t the laſt Letters from Philadelphia £5,066 ſeveral 
articles 25 perſ cent. Cheaper. _. 
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power of ſupplying the wants of America, of 
receiving her produce, and of waiting her conve- 
nience; belongs almoſt excluſively to our own 
merchants. It we can abſtain from miſchievous 
precipitation, we may now learn, what we ſhall 
hercafter feel, that the induſtry of Britain will 
encounter little competition in the American mar- 
ket. We ſhall obſerve with pleaſure, that, a- 
mong the maritime ſtates, France, after all her 
efforts, will derive the ſmalleft benefits from the 
commercial independence of America. She may 
exult in the diſmemberment of the Britiſh empire, 
but if we are true to ourſelves, and to the wiſdom 
of our anceſtors, there is {till life and vigour left 


to diſappoint her hopes, and to controul her am- 


bition.“ i 


To 

— on tir. 1 OL 
There is no citcumſtance of the war that can in- 
ſpire France with any confidence in the ſuperiority of 
ber fleet, ber army, or her finances, By her ſuſpenſion 
of the carrying trade, by her neglect and abuſe of her 
army, ſhe made up a fleet that was in no inſtance victo- 
rious. Some time before the ſigning the Preliminaries 
ſhe with-held payment of the bills drawn by her com- 
miſſaries in America. Britain always reſiſted, and ſome- 
times yanquiſhed the maritime powers of the world, 
and her efforts will be as gloriqus in the annals of hiſto- 
ry, as her moſt ſucceſsful Wars. © The reſources which 
have ſupported a war ſo diſtant, ſo various, ſo expen- 
five, have been ſuperior to the expèctation of the moſt 
ſanguine. 


6.3 | 
To form the following ſtate, it was neceſſary 
to examine and aſcertain what are the wants of 
America, what this country can provide her with, 
which cannot be procured elſewhere on terms 
equally advantageous, and what are the produc- 
tions of America to give in return. The obſer- 
vat ions made on them may throw ſome light on 
a ſubject as intereſting, although perhaps as ill 
underſtood as any that can be agitated among us, 
and when ſtated in this manner, they may be bet- 
ter comprehended and conſidered than if ſpoken 
to benches uſually almoſt emptyz except when a 
miniſterial queſtion depends. 

The imports and exports of the American States 
muſt in general, from many cauſes, be the ſame, 
and for a long time to come, that they formerly 
have been. ; 

To begin with the imports from Europe: — 
They may be divided into thoſe in which Great- 
Britain will have ſcarce any competition; thoſe 
in which the will have competition ; and thoſe 
which ſhe cannot ſupply to advantage- 


Articles 


- Tanguine. Our advantage may be fairly aſcribed to the 
ſtrength and ſpirit of the country: our failure, more 
eſpecially i in America, to the miſconduct of individuals, 
and the errors of Parliament. 


/ 
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Articles in which there will be ſcarce any 
_ — 
Competition. 


WOOLLENS. 


In this great and capital article, Great-Britain 
will have very little competition, except in fine 
cloths made in France, to appearance of equal 
quality to thoſe made in England. They have 
a ſuperior luſtre, but fail in firmneſs and dura- 
bility, and are afforded cheaper. France excels 
in ſingle, though ſeldom in mixed colours ; but 
the demand of the ſuperfine cloths from Ame- 
rica will be very inconfiderable ; the conſump- 
tion of that country is chiefly of cloths under 
128. per yard; the quantity of thoſe of a higher 
price bears no proportion to that of any one of 
the inferior qualities, down to the coarſeſt and 
cheapeſt; therefore as the bulk of thg woollens 
muſt be bought in England, it will be ſeldom 
worth while to ſend to France for the ſmall 
quantity they want of the cloths of 138. 6d. and 
145. and they will take the Engliſh ſuperfines, 
which are as much better as they are dearer 
than the French fine cloths. There will be no 
competition in woollen ſtuffs of other kind and 
quality, ſuch as camblets, callimancoes, ſhalloong, 


durants, &c. The manufactures at Lifle and 
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ſome other towns in France attempt camblets, 
ſerges, and ſome other light woollens, but they 
are ſo much inferior that the ſame ſorts of 
Engliſh manufacture, loaded with duties or 
Fxpences, are preferred, both in che French and 

Auſtrian Netherlands, As to the ſhalloons, 
tammies, and other light ſtuffs for the lining of 
cloaths, and ſuch uſes, the French manufacturets 
have hitherto had ſtill: leſs ſucceſs. The article 
of wool- being from 15 to 20 per cent. dearer in 
France“ than in England, though the price of 
labour is lower; yet, whilſt wool continues to 
þe;ſo dear, it is hardly paſſible that coarſe cloths, 
which require a greater proportion of materials 
than of labour, can be afforded. ſo cheap in 
France as in England; and it is certain, that all 
coarſe woollens are at this time at leaſt 1 5 per 
cent. dearer in France than in England. 

Orders to a great amount are now in Londda 
from the French, for woollen gobds as "well: as 
for Spital- fields manufactures. 1 90's 
I be average price of good wool in the aide 
Provinces of America was 15, ſterling per pound. 
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07 Several perſons z are now, in England ſent ow 
Frante'to obferve our management of flocks, | in ; order 
to acquire knowledge relative to Wool. 
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Wha great articles of ' conſumption in the wool- 


len branch, in the ſouthern provinces, were, 


PRINCIPALLY FOR SLAVES, 


Kendal cottons, made in Weſtmoreland, from 
12d. to 16d. per yard. ; 
Welch plains, oy in the country round 
Welch flannels, rewſbury, from 16d. to 20d. 
per yard. 
Scotch plaiding about 6d. to 7d. per yard. 
Plaid hoſe from 8s. to 108. per dozen. 


| WORN BY PLANTERS, 
Duffles from Yorkſhire, 'yard-wide Sa 5 Aths. 
from 3s. 8d. to 36. | 
Frizes, ditto, 45. to 6s. 
Narrow hunters cloths, 48. to 5s. 
The following fact is a ſtriking proof of the 
ſuperiority of our woollens to the French, in the 
opinion of the Americans. When France granted 
a ſum of money to Congreſs for cloathing the 
American troops, Mr. Laurens, jun. was em- 
ployed to provide it, but inſtead, of laying 
out the money in France, he went to, Holland 
and boyght Engliſh cloths, and ſent them to 
America. The French miniſter was inſtructed 
to complain to Congreſs of this tranſaction, ſo 
ungrateful and injurious to, France; but Mr. 
Laurens juſtified himſelf by faying, it was his 
duty to do the beſt he could with the money, 
O and 
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- and that the Engliſh cloths of equal price with the 


French, were much better. And farther to ſhew 
thepreference given to Britiſh manufactures in the 
American States, we need only recollect that the 


importation of goods from this country, through 


a variety of channels, was ſo great, during the 
war, that the French miniſter, reſiding at Phi- 


ladelphia, remonſtrated againſt it more than once 


before the leaſt attention was paid to him by 
Congreſs. An act was then made prohibiting 
the manufactures of this country under certain 
penalties ; nevertheleſs, they continued to be im- 


ported to ſo great a degree, that a remonſtrance 


from the Court of France was preſented to Con- 
greſs, threatening to withdraw their aid, if more 
effectual means were not taken to prevent the 


importation of Britiſh goods, which, being ac- 


companied with, ſtrong recommendations from 
Dr. Franklin, and the other Commiſſioners in 
France, produced ſome effect. Some ſeizures 
were made of Britiſh manufactures, though im- 
ported through Holland, This ſeverity took 
place a little more than a year before the peace. 
In ſome inſtances the goods ſeiſed, were returned 


to the owners. Prior to this, the ſhopkeepers, 


&c. uled to advertiſe as Englith goods, what, in 
fact, were Dutch or French manufaCtures, in 


order to recommend them to the purchaſer, 


Cutlery, 
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Cutlery, Iron and Steel ManufaQures, of every 
Kind. 


If the duty on foreign iron is taken off when 
exported, theſe articles probably never will go 
to America to any amount, but from Great- 
Britain. The Americans already exceed the 
French workmen, both in the faſhion and finiſh 
ing of their iron and ſteel manufactures. French 
nails are clumſy and bad. At Liege nails may 
be had cheaper than in England, but they alſo 
are clumſy, and do not ſuit the American market. 
By having Britiſh workmen, many articles are 
made as well in America as in Europe ; but in no 
quantities, except ſeythes and axes, which are 
much better, (becauſe they are made of the beſt 
iron, which our manufacturers reſerve for finer 
Works) but bear near double the price“. 


C 2 Porcelain 


No branch of commerce is more intereſting to us 
than the manufaCtures of iron; yet we ſuffer them to be 
clogged with a moſt improper duty for the ſake of a re- 
venue. There are ſcarce any articles on which it would 
not be more prudently laid; the duty on foreign iron 
being 56s. 4d. per ton, undoubtedly produces conſide- 
.rably. In 1781, 50,000 tons were imported from Ruſſha 
alone; but the average importation yearly from thencg 
does not exceed 30,009, and about 10,000 tons from 

Sweden 
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Porcelain and Earthen Ware. 


The demand for this article has been great and 
will increaſe, except for the moſt groſs kind, 
The 


Sweden and other countries, It is a duty, however 
which we ſhould ſpare intirely, or allow a drawback on 
exportation, notwithſtanding this moment of difficulty 
to our financiers. 'There ſhould be no duty on raw ma- 
terials, eſpecially in this caſe. Ruſſia, Germany, and 


other countries, which have iron without duty, will 


underſell us in the manufacture of it, eſpecially as ſlit- 


ting and rolling mills are now erected in Sweden and 


Ruſſia. The cheaper the raw materials, the advantage 
is certainly greater to the manufacturer and to the coun» 
try; and for the ſake of Britiſh/ iron mines, raw mate- 
rials ſhould not be burthened, Raw materials are bets 


ter to us in return than gold: They are the parents of 


many manufactures. As the duty now ſtands the ma- 
nufacturer of nails in Ruſſia might afford to fell them 
al. a ton cheaper than we can; duty 568. 4d. freight 
208, ſhipping and landing 38. 8d. Ruſſia makes great 
quantities for home conſumption, and having now ta- 
ken off the duty, may ſoon greatly underſell us. Mi- 
niſters can have no ſufficient objection againſt allowing 
on exportation a drawback of the duties on articles ma- 
nufaQured from foreign iron, unleſs they ſhould think 
that there will be room for frauds in exp oring articles 
manufactured of Britiſh iron, under the name of fo- 

. | reign 
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The importation has been and muſt be made from 
Great-Britain, on account both of the quality 


and 


# 


reign it would therefore be better to allow a drawback, 
or bounty, equal to the duty on foreign iron, on all 
iron articles when exported, whether manufactured 
from foreign or from Britiſh iron, which will alſo en- 
courage the making of Iron in Britain. But it would 
be {till better to take off all the duties on importation of 
foreign iron; however, by allowing the bounty on ex- 
portation only, above half the duties will be faved, as 
at leaſt 40,000 tons are imported, and only from 15 to 
20,000 tons of all kinds are exported manufactured. 
As to giving up the duty on the part exported, it would 
be loſt of courſe, if we loſe the export trade, which muſt 
happen in a ſhort time if our iron manufactures conti- 
nue to be burthened with duties. If once loſt, it will 
not be caſily recovered. The Britiſh Iron maker will 
certainly wiſh to keep the duties as they now are, but 
our Iron mines cannot be an object of ſo much conſe- 
quence, and the legiſlature ſhould not riſque the moſt 
important trade for the ſake of one claſs of men, eſpe- 
cially as foreign iron is much tougher and better; and as 
the practice of making Iron by means of coak, inſtead of 
charcoal, increaſes, the quality of our iron will hecome 
worſe. Iron made by coak has hitherto been found to 
be of a very mean quality, and much of it, of that kind 
called Redſhort, the meaneſt of all; it loſes near a third 
of Its weight in manufacturing, it flies like pot metal 
under the ſtroke of the hammer. | | 
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and price. An attempt to manufacture this ar- 


ticle was made at Philadelphia and Boſton, but 


$ failed ; 


- 


Before the war, vaſt quantities of nails were made of 
forelgu iron, and exported from Glaſgow to the ſouthern 


Provinces of America, and although they coſt 15 per 


cent, more than nails from Britiſh iron ſent from Briſ- 
tol, &c. yet they were always preferred in America 
from their toughneſs and ſuperior quality; and there- 
fore if the raw material is not exempted from duty, 
the many articles made of foreign Iron muſt be loſt to 
this country, as the Britiſh Iron cannot be ſubſtituted, 
particularly in making the different ſorts of ſteel, which 
was formerly an immenſe article of export to America. 

It was manufactured in Britain from Swediſh Iron, and 

although it continued in bars as formerly, yet no draws 

back could be allowed. TID Ig 

The coſt of a ton of iron is from 101. to 191. 10s, 

Duty, frieght, charges, and manufacturing gain to the 
country, from 111. to 451. 

The total value of a ton of foreign Iron, when manu- 
factured in Great-Britain, is according to the kind of 
manufacture, from 211. to 561. 

Viz. a ton of Iron when manufactured into 
F 1 ** 

Rods, is worth - 21 Hoes axes, Ac. 42 

Hoops - - - - 22 Anvilss— - 42, 

Bolts — cn - 24. Tin Plates 36 

Anchors - - 30 || Steel from 24l. to 56 

— - 364 


From 
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failed; perhaps it may ſucceed hereafter. Flint, 
however, a very neceſſary article for the manu- 
facture 


From 15 to 20, ooo tons are annually manufactured 
for exportation; the average of which, eſtimated at 281, 
per ton, the medium of 141. and 45. (the loweſt and 
higheſt increaſe per ton) produces annually a profit to 
this country of 484, fool. 

lion imported into Ireland pays 10s. per ton only; 
Tron imported into England pays as before mentioned, 
56s. 4d. There is no drawback in either country upon 
foreign Iron manufactured, but Ireland laid a duty up- 
on manufactured Iron exported to the colonies, which, 
added to the duty of 10s. per ton paid upon rough Iron 


imported, equalized the charge which Britiſh manu- 


factured Iron was computed to carry out with it, It is 
true, the American States are no longer Britiſh colo- 
nies, and therefore Ireland may, without breach of com- 
pact, ſend her Iron manufactured there free of du- 
"ty; this is an additional reaſon for taking off the duties 
on exportation. Coals, and the means of manufactu- 
ring, are however much in favour of England. 

We ſhould take off all duties on naval ſtores, and Iron 
is one article of naval ſtores. An advantage in return 
might be expected from Ruſſia, on ſuch articles as ſhe can 
get as cheap, or cheaper, from pther countries. As to 
woollens, at preſent, we have loſt the cloathing of the 
Ruſſian army, (except the guards) by abuſes in the ma- 
nufacture, eſpecially by overſtretching the cloth; the 
conſequence of which is, ſhrinking extremely when 
worn. Our treaty of commerce with Ruſſia expires in 

4786. 
4 0 


C 36 I 
facture of earthen ware of the better kind, is not 


to be found in any quantity in North America. 
Faft India china 1s ſometimes cheaper in Hol- 


land, than in England; but the conſumption of 


that article in America is inconſiderable, in com- 
| pariſon to that of Britiſh carthen ware ; and fince 
the improvements of the latter, it decreaſes daily. 


GLASS. 


1786. May we hope before that time our miniſters 
will have leiſure, from political ſtruggles, to pay atten- 
tion to that moſt intereſting buſineſs. Our intercourſe 
is, and muſt ever be great, with Ruſſia. She has not 
inhabitants for manufactures; ſhe cannot interfere with 
us much, in the carrying-trade z her efforts as a mari- 
time power have not, nor cannot ſucceed her ports 


being ſhut fix or ſeven months in the year by ice, ſhe 


cannot have matiy failors. The articles we have from 
her, are moſt neceſſary to us, The trade with her, is 
more in our favour, than is at firſt imagined. All the 
articles from Ruſſia, except linens, come unmanufactu- 
red ; nearly all we ſend in return, are manufactured, 
even her own Iron. If we ſhould adopt Ruſha in place 
of our revolted colonies, and give her products the ad- 
vantage we allowed to theirs, ſhe can be of infinitely 
more uſe to us than they ever were. She will coſt us 
much leſs. She will pay alſo for what ſhe takes in 
half the time. The long credit given in America 
'ruined our trade with that country, and made bank- 
rupts of almoſt three-fourths of the merchants of 
London, trading to Ametica, particularly to Virgi- 
nia and Maryland. | 
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The importation of looking glaſſes, drinking- 
glaſſes, and other glaſs furniture, though it roſe 
to a large ſum, bore no proportion to the impor- 
tation and conſumption” of window-glaſs. —— 
Except the looking- glaſſes made in Holland, (the 
quantity of the larger kind which comes from 
France is triffling) there is no article of glaſs in 


any. part of Europe but the Britiſh, which will an- | 


ſwer in the American market. There are 
glaſs-works in Pennſylvania. Bad glaſs is made 
in New-Jerſey for windows, but there is not any 
quantity of glaſs made in America as yet, except 
bottles. Hitherto theſe manufactures have been 
carried on there by German workmen; a conſide- 
rable glaſs manufacture at Boſton failed ſeveral 
years ago. The want of Flint in America will be 
always a great diſadvantage in the manufacture of 
this article. There has been no earth yet diſco- 
vered i in America, proper for making the pots 
uſed in the manufacture of glaſs. What has hither- 
to been uſed in America, at leaſt in the northern 
Provinces for that purpoſe has been unporredrgm 
Great Britain. te 1 . 


+ 
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8$TOCKINGS. 


The great conſumption of ſtockings in the 
American States is worſted, thread and cotton ; 
that of filk will neyer bear any proportion; the 
worſted, thread and cotton have been, and moſt 
probably will be imported, from Great Britain; 
Englith filk ſtockings are preferred, and by pro- 
per encouragement might ſupply America, The 
beſt Engliſh filk ſtockings are now in great re- 
queſt, even in France. A conſiderable quantity 
of coarſe worſted ſtackings is made in America; 
however Mr. Otis, who was by no means diſpoſed 
to under rate that country, afferted, that there 
was nat wool enough raiſed in all America, to 
make each perſop in it, one pair of ſtockings. 


SHOES, 


The importation of men's ſhoes, except in Vir- 
ginia, and the Carolinas, was never to any great 
amount; but of women's it was and muſt conti- 
nue to be confiderable, and will be made from 
Great Britain principally®, until ſome other na- 

| tion 


A conſiderable quantity of women's ſhoes are made 

in Maſſachuſets, particularly at Lynn, ſome for exporta» 

tion to the other colonies; but the ſtuff, ſuch as calli- 
manco, &c. the binding and lining come from Britain. 


3s Ys 

tion in Europe ſhall learn the art of manufactur- 
ing and working leather as well; at preſent, the 
moſt advanced of them, are far behind the Ame- 
ricans themſelves in that branch. Soles are bet- 
ter made in England, becauſe better tanned, and 
a confiderable quantity were imported from thence 
into America. America has not ſtock to afford to 
tan the leather as in England, where it lays two 
or three years in the tan: pit; in America it lies on · 
ly one year. Upper leathers for ſhoes ate as good 
in America as in England. 


BUTTONS 
Whilft Great Britain ſupplies great part of Eu- 
tope with this article, it cannot be queſtioned. 
from whence the Americans will import it, and 


this will be one of the laſt manufactures which 


it will be worth the while of the * to 
attempt. 


H A T & 

The Americans will be able to manufacture 
beaver hats for themſelves, which they prefer to 
foreign ones, though they will not by any means 
keep out tain ſo well as fine felt hats, nor can 
they dye them a good black ; but the high price 
of wool and of labour in the nating States, muſt 


induce them to import the felt and common 
D o hats; 


„5 
hats; and as wool is cheaper in Great Britain 
than on the continent, the Britiſh manufacturers 
muſt be able to afford them cheaper; goats hair 
and rabbits wool uſed in the manufacture of coarſe 
hats 1 in ſome countries are dearer than wool, 


Cotton or Manchefter Manufactures of all Kinds. 


Theſe collectively form a very capital branch 


of importation in the American States, and, ex- 


cept at Rouen in France, there is no conſiderable 
manufactory of them in any other part of Europe. 
The manufactures at Rouen are good, but they 
have been hitherto near 20 per cent. dearer than 
thoſe of Mancheſter, which has given the latter 
the preference in the Netherlands, in Holland, 
Germany, and moſt parts of Europe, and muſt do 
the ſame in America. Though labour is cheaper 
in France, and cotton to be had at the ſame price, 
or cheaper, the ſuperior {kill and ſtock of En- 
gland gives the great advantage.“ 


HABERD ASHERY 2nd MILLINERY. 


Fine linen, t: tapes, aa. and fine thread are beſt 
from Holland or Flanders; but the common Bri- 


tim tapes are cheapeſt, Ber alſo all kinds of worſ- 
ted 


{ 
' # Mancheſter goods are ELD from England inte 
France, and there ſold as French manufacture, 
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ted bindings, garters, coarſe threads and ſewing 
| filks. As to ribbands, England ſends a great 
quantity to France *, but, where beauty is not de- 
pending, France will have the advantage, conſe- 
quently in plain goods, ſuch as common black 
ribbands. Our ribbands are made of Turkey, 
Bengal, and China filks, and ſome Italian. 
France will be a competitor with us in black 
modes and ſattins, but in perfians and ſarſenets 
we have the advantage. Gauzes are cheapeſt and 
beſt from Britain. As America takes its faſhions 
from England, millenery goods will go from 
hence in large quantities, as they have always 
done. Muſlins, alſo, will come moſt reaſonable 
from Britain. Mancheſter begins to vie with the 
Eaſt-Indies in that article, and manufactures a 
large quantity. Pins and necdles, and all ſmall 


wares will* come as cheap from Britain as from - 


any country. 


Tin in Plates, Lead in Pigs and in Sheets, Copper 


in Sheets, and wrought into Kitchen and other 
Utenfils. 7 | 


The confumption of tin in ſheets, wrought in 
America into kitchen furniture and other articles, 
and of lead in pigs and ſheets, for different pur- 
poſes „was of confiderable amount, and will be of 
Se ö . ſtill 
Nen a — 

The average annual amount of ribbands manu 
Fafturtd at Coventry, is about 500,000], 
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fein greater in future. Thefe articles can be had 
from Great-Britain only, to any advantage; and 
though, copper may poſſibly be brought in the 
rough, cheaper from Sweden than from England, 
or the copper mines of America, yet the dearneſs 
of labour in the American States will lead the im- 
porter to purchaſe the article of copper, wanted in 
America, ready made in Europe, and conſequent - 
ly, the manufacturers in Great-Britain, in that 
article, muſt have the preference; and the Ame- 
rican States have ſo few articles to ſend to Swe- 
den, or indeed to any part of the North, that all 
the articles from the Baltic may be imported 
through Great - Britain, to greater advantage than 
directly from thoſe countries, if a drawback is 
allowed on ſuch articles being re- exported. 
There are lead mines in Virginia, near the ſurface 
tiot yet worked, or only in a ſmall degree. There 
are alſo lead mines on the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi. 


PAINTERS COLOURS. 


The dwelling houſes, and other buildings in 
the American States, (except thoſe in the large 


| towns) are moſtly built of wood, whieh citcum- 


ſtance cauſes a large demand for oil, and painters 
colours. Oil is made in the country, from the 
refuſe of the flax-ſced, taken out in cleaning it for 
exportation; but the articles for colouring muſt 
| be 
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be imported. The lt Pt of whiting or chalk, 
and white lead, form at leaſt three-fourths of all 
paint, and being cheaper in Great-Brtain than 
elſewhere, muſt come from thence. Confiderable 
quantities of linſeed oil went from Britain to 
America before the war, 


Cordage and Ship Chandlery, 


The American merchants prefer the cordage 
made in America from hemp of the gfowth of the 
country, or imported from Ruſſia; but of foreign 
made cordage, they will, as far as imported, pre-, 
fer the Britiſh, and the proper affortments of ſhip- 
chandlery cannot be had elſewhere. The Dutch 
cordage made for exportation is by no means 
good, being made of the inferior hemp and old 
cables, but that which is made for their own uſe, 


is very good, America manufactures a conſidera- 


ble quantity of cordage, but imports from Britain 
at leaſt one half. Ruſſia makes a great deal of cor- 
dage for exportation, and may become a oompe- 
titor with us in that article, if we do not take off 
all the duties on hemp and tar, to enable us to 
furniſh America cheaper. We import yearly 
from 1 5 to 25,000 tons of different ſorts of bemp 
from Peterſburg in Britiſh ſhips, 


Fewwellery, 


* 
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Jewellery, Plate, and ornamental as well as uſefal 
Articles of the Birmingham Manufa&ture, ſuch as 
Buckles, Watch-Chains, Sc. alſo Sheffield 1 


nufactures. 


, — 


Theſe articles will be imported from Great-Bri- 
tain. In France, they are either too coſtly, or 
too badly deſigned and finiſhed, to ſuit the Ame- 
rican taſte; whilſt the Britiſh manufacturer of 
thoſe articles have ſo far ſucceeded, in uniting 
the ſolid and uſeful with the ſhowy and cle- 
gant, as to have the mee. even in France. 


Materials for 9 Sadlers, and ! Up- 
holfterers. 


Theſe articles muſt be imported from Great 
Britain, as well as all fuch of the articles for 
houſe furniture, which are not manufactured in 
the American States. The materials principally 
'will be imported, Upholſtery, in many articles, 
is too bulky ; but all that goes from Europe, will 
be taken from England. 


. MEDICINAL DRUGS. 
v. 

win be imported-from Great Britain in ie. 
ence to any other country, on account of the 


—— . which the apothecaries, phyſicians, and 
| ſurgeons 
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ſurgeons in the American States, have of the me- 
thod of procuring and preparing them in Great- 
Britain, and from the ſimilarity of the practice 
of medicine and ſurgery in the two countries. 
The conſumption of quack noſtrums before the 
war was very great in the Southern Colonies, and 
formed no inconſiderable article of commerce. 


STEEL in BARS. 


At preſent this article, for all common uſes, is 
made to good profit in the American States, but 
ſtill a great deal of Engliſh and German ſteel 
is imported. Lately the fteel denominated 
German is brought to great perfection in Gregt- 
Britain. It is made of Argon's iron, all of which 
1s contracted for in Sweden by the Engliſh. 


INDIAN TRADE. 


Goods in general, for the Indian trade, can be 
had cheapeſt in Great-Britain, and > principally 
coarſe woollens, cutlery, guns; gunpowder, 
beads, paints, gartering, ribbands, gorgets, brace- 
lets, and other ſlight ornaments in filver, and 
different metals. The French formerly had this 
trade, but fince the loſs of Canada they have en- 
tirely diſuſed it, and there would be ſome diffi- 
culty in reviving the ſeveral manufactures. 


E BOOKS. 
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This is a conſiderable article of exportation to 
America from Britain, and muſt continue ſo as 
long as the price of labour is high there, and the 
language continues the ſame. All ſchool books 
can be ſent cheaper from Britain than they can be 
printed in America, Before the war, Bibles at 
20s. per dozen were ſent in immenfe quantities 
to Boſton, and formed a great article of com- 
merce. If the Dutch ſhould attempt a competi- 
tion with us in printing Engliſh books, the duty 
upon paper ſhould be allowed on books exported. 


Ta the following articles there may be competition. 
LINENS 


Of all prices, from four ſhillings per yard down 
to the coarſeſt and loweſt prices, are imported 
into America. It was but ſeldom that linens of 
above 48. per yard were imported, and but a ſmall 
quantity at ſo high a price, The French linens 
will not anſwer in the American market; nor are 
the linen manufactures of France equal to her 

| home conſumption, which calls for large quan- 

tities from the Auſtrian Netherlands and Germa- 

ny. The Dutch or Flemiſh linens. cannot be af- 

forded fo cheap-as Britiſh or Irith of the ſame 
> quality, 
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quality, eſpecially while the bounty of 1dF per 
yard on the latter is continued. Fine Holland, as 
it is called, is much above the price of the Iriſh 
linen uſually ſent to North America. The linens 
of Ghent, Courtray, and other towns in Flanders 
are ſtrong and durable, and may on that account, 
be intrinſically as good as the Britiſh and Iriſh * ; 
but Dutch or Flemiſhlinens are not ſo well bleach- 
ed, nor ſo neatly prepared for ſale, and the Ame- 
ricans, accuſtomed to the Britiſh and Iriſh linens, 
will give them the preference, at leaſt for their 
wearing or Y linen. Iriſh linen will be much 
more durable in future than it has been lately, 
the practice of uſing lime in bleaching linen being 
found hurtful, is laid aſide. 

German Oſnaburgs went in large quantities from 
Great-Britain to America; the merchants in Glaſ- 
gow uſually imported this article from Bremen 
themſelves, and afforted it out afterwards for 
America, Heeding rolls were alſo imported from 
Dantzig to Britain in conſiderable quantities, and 
from thence fent to Virginia, Maryland, and Ca- 
rolina. This article coſt about 4d. per yard, and 
was uſed for negro-trowſers, bagging, &c. At- 
tempts are making at preſent to introduce theſe | 


* However Iriſh linens are greatly preferred by the 
Americans to what they call Dutch; the latter being 
always eſteemed by them of little ſtrength, 


E 2 coarſer 
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coarſer fabricks into Scotland, as well as Ruſſia 
ſheetings and drillings ; and there is ſome prol- 
pect of ſucceſs. America cannot be ſupplied with 
+ Ruſha and German linen, as cheap through En- 
ond as through Holland, on account of du- 
ties and other expences here. The Ruſſia com- 
petition will only be in ſheeting and drilling, 
which before the war, always formed a part 
of every well afforted cargo to America. Of 
ſheeting, 1 5,000 pieces were imported in 1782, 
into England fromuſſia. 5 


0 


Of every kind is imported by the American 
States. Ruſſia had the advantage in Ruſſia-duck 
and Raven-duck, but, when charged with the 
duty on importation here, they were as dear as 
Britiſh ſail- cloth. Lately, the exportation from 
hence of Ruſſia ſail- cloth for America has almoſt 
ceaſed. Ruſſia-duck in Eng end is about 6s. per 
piece (of 36 yards) dearer than in Holland, 
ariſing from duties and other expences, which, 
as far as it will not interfere with our linen ma- 
nufactures, ſhould be lowered. 

At preſent Ruſha-duck is ſo ſcarce in n England, 
that near 3l. is given for a piece that formerly 
fold from . 35s. to 40s. This has occaſioned a 
great demand for Britiſh ſail-cloth, which has a 
bounty of 2d. per yard on exportation. The 

| duty 
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duty on Ruſſia-duck, when ſhipped, is about 28. 
per piece of 36 yards. It is conſiderably wider 
than Engliſh. 
The number of pieces of ſail- cloth exported 
from Peterſburg for five years, as follows: 


1774 1775, 1776, 1777, 1778, 
Pieces in Eng. ſhips 11580 6757 2659 1505 gor 
Do. in foreign ſhips 25187 28397 38660 44156 37663 


Tot. numb. of picces 36767 35154 41319 45661 38054 


The law that obliged American ſhips to have 
the firſt ſet of ſails of Britiſh canvaſs being at 
an end, there will be competition for this article. 
Of late years confiderable improvements have 
been made in the various ſpecies of ſail- cloth in 
Scotland, and the price is conſiderably reduced, 
in conſequence of the facility with which hemp 
can be brought from the Baltic, and the low 
price of labour in the north of Scotland. It 
will be the intereſt of the Americans to take 
Britiſh ſail-cloth while the preſent bounty is con- 
tinued. It is ſaid, the Britiſh ſail- cloth is more 
apt to mildew; but that may be prevented, in 
a great meaſure, by pickling when new ; it is 
alſo ſaid, that the Ruſſia fail-cloth is more 
pliable. France makes fail-cloth, but it is much 
dearer and inferior. Some has been made at 
Philadelphia, but the quantity muſt be trifling 
for ſome time. 


PAPER 


. 


PAPER and STATIONARY. 


Writing-paper is cheaper in. France and in 
Flanders, than in Great-Britain or Holland; but 
there is very little to be met with in either of 
the former countries of a good quality. In Italy 
the very coarſe kinds of paper are ſtill much 
cheaper, Holland may underſel England, but 
the paper made in Holland, although tolerably 
good, yet the colour is not equal, nor is the 
manufacture ſo perfect as in England. To that 
of the latter, there is a ſtrong preſumption, a 
preference will be given by America from the 
force of habit and long cuſtom, and that a con- 
ſiderable quantity of paper and ſtationary will 
continue to be ſent from England. Coarſe paper 
for newſpapers, &c. is made in America. 


EEE 


The importation of the better quality of Flan- 
ders or Bruſſels lace, as it is called, cannot, for 
a long time to came, amount to any thing con- 
ſiderable. The moſt ordinary and low priced 
thread lace, and the black filk lace for trims 
mings, are more immediately in demand in the 
American States. The thread laces are beſt in 
Flanders and Britain. Although black filk laces 


TE 


may be had on the beſt terms at Barcelona and 
Marſeilles, conſiderable quantities of the Britiſh 
manufacture have been imported into America, 
and it will and muſt ſtill continue to form a part 
of general cargoes, | 


Printed Callicoes, and other printed Goods. 


Next to woollens, linens and cutlery, this is 
one of the moſt confiderable articles imported 
into the American States, and as there are now 
large manufactories eſtabliſhed in the Nether- 
lands, in France, in Switzerland, and in many 
other parts of Europe; the price at which thoſe 
goods can be afforded in the ſeveral countries, 
and the credit that may be obtained for them, 
will determine the Americans in their purchaſes. 
England, it is thought, will have the advantage 
in this branch, eſpecialiy in callicoes for beds 
and furniture in fine patterns, diſtinguiſhed by 
their beauty and neatneſs. The coarſer ſorts 
manufactured in Switzerland, and ſent down the 
| Rhine at an eaſy charge, as well as thoſe made 
in the ſouth of France and in Catalonia, from 
whence Spaniſh America is chiefly ſupplied, may 
probably be as cheap, but will not be fo well 
liked in North America as Britiſh manufacture; 
France, during the war, had great part of her 
whito cottons, for printing from England, but 

her 
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her intercourſe with the Eaſt Indies, now opened, 
may enable her to ſupply herſelf. The very 
great number of the laborious poor which 1s 
ſupported by means of the introduction, im- 
provement, and extent of the flax and cotton 
branches, renders them great objects of national 
concern, and highly deſerving the attention of 
the legiſlature, that by proper encouragement 
they may be preſerved to Great-Britain, and all 
competition prevented as much as poſſible. 
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The whole importation of filk goods of every 
kind into the American States never was at any 
time equal to that of callicocs and printed linens, 
nor is it probable that it will exceed in future. 
But a ſmall proportion of the inhabitants of 
the American States can afford to wear coſtly 
filks. The men wear little, ſome for veſts, 
breeches and ſtockings, and the women uni- 
verſally prefer a chintz, or callicoe, to a com- 
mon filk. Light filks are not likely to become a 
general wear in America; neither France or any 
other country will ever engroſs the whole, or 
even the principal part of that branch of com- 
merce with the American States, but it will be 
divided between Spain, France, and England. 
Black cravats, filk lace, and filk handkerchiefs 
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df all kinds, amount to nearly as much as any 
one article of filk conſumed in America. Great 
quantities of filk handkerchiefs, and cravats 
made at Mancheſter and Spital- fields, flight and 
cheap, are ſent to America. There is a bounty 
of 38. per pound weight on the exportation of 
manufactured filks and ribbands from Britain. 
Silk hoſe, and light ſhowy filks of every kind, 
may go from France, ard the more ſubſtantial 
and durable filk from England: A confiderable 
quantity of the better ſort of filk ſtockings is 
carried to France from this country. All mix- 
tures of filk and cotton, and filks and worſted, 
will come beſt from Mancheſter and Norwich. 
Poſfibly ſilk may hereafter be raiſed in America. 
It is ſaid, it ſucceeded with the French in the 
Illinois, but it muſt be a long time before it can 
be uſed in manufactures there. 


SALT from EUROPE. 


This article will ſeldom or never anſwer to 
form an entire cargoe, except for the fiſheries, 
but is profitable to ballaſt with. American articles 
ate bulky, thoſe taken in return from Europe 
ate not ſo. Salt will be taken indiſcriminately 
from France, Great-Britain, and wherever ſhips 
want a ballaſt on their return to America, and 
the ſalt is to be had. Engliſh falt is cheaper 

F than 
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. 
than French. Much goes from Liſbon and St. 
Ubes, and is beſt for fiſn. Engliſh is beſt for 
beef, and Weſt-Indian ſalt for pork and butter. 
Before the war, large quantities of ſalt went 
from Liverpool to America, and formed a con- 
ſiderable article of commerce, particularly to 
the ſouthern provinces, where it went generally 


in bags of four buſhels, by which a conſiderable 
quantity of ſacking was uſcd. 


Tea and Eaſt-India Goods in general. 


The amount collectively is very conſiderable; 
and thoſe nations in Europe that can afford them 
the cheapeſt and beſt will have the preference. 
As to tea, Holland purchaſes an inferior kind, 
and can underſell us, but the tea not being ſo good 
as ours, we ſhall have a ſhare of the trade“. The 
American States may have Eaſt-India pepper from 
us cheaper than elſewhere, and they uſed to take 
a great quantity from us. China earthen-ware, 
is merely brought in our ſhips as ballaſt, and to 
| f | raiſe 


* The Dutch navigate in moſt reſpects cheaper than 
us; but ſo ſlow, that in the end there is no great diffe- 
rence. Tea (Bohea) has been as low as 15. 4d. per 
pound, in Holland, when in England it was at 25. 11d. 
and 36. The Dutch purchaſe the damaged teas, 
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CE 33: 3 , 
raiſe the teas above the danger of wetÞ; Ame- 
rica will continue to take it from us. It will 


hardly be her intereſt to go to Canton; ſhe 
has no articles to ſend thither, nor any money. 


SALT-PETRE ond GUNPOWDER, 


Will be imported cheaper than it can be made 
in America: From whence cheapeſt, remains to 
be decided. Eaſt India Salt-Petre is by far the 
beſt. 'The attempts to make it in America failed, 
the gunpowder was cxtremely weak and unfit for 
war The Americans to deceive their people, fre- 
quently filled powder barrels with black ſand, &c. 
and carried them with their artillery. There was 
no manufacture of gunpowder in America before 
the rebellion, and both ſalt-petre and gunpowder 
were conſiderable articles of exportation to that 
country; and in gunpowder, the people of the 
ſouthern provinces were particularly nice, The 
Engliſh manufacturer knowing what anſwers, 
will always command a preference ; and every 
perſon in the country of America uſes more or leſs 
gunpowder and ſhot, Salt-petre is uſed in every 
family for curing meat. 
1 There are often in London orders from Holland for 
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The conſumption of this article is greater thay 
that of cambric, and it is a queſtion, whether 
coarſe kinds of it can þe had on better terms in 
Flanders, France, or Britain. - Large quantities 


are made at St. Quintin, and in that part of the 


continent, and alſo in Scotland ; but the finer* 
kinds are run into England from France and 
Flanders, 


T H. R E 4 D. 


Great quantities are made in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England, but there will be a competition 
with Flanders. The improvements lately made 
in the manufacture of threads of all kinds, parti- 
eularly in Scotland, muſt probably ſecure to 


Great- Britain the greateſt part of the demand 


for this article. During the war, conſiderable 
quantities went from Britain, to Holland and 
France, to be from thence ſhipped to America. 


HEMP. 


America docs not raiſe a fiftieth of the hemp 
ſhe conſumes. She formerly gor it through En- 


ſary 


1 


ſary to ſcrew it down to prevent its being too bul 
ky, but in conſequence, it is liable by heating to 
ſuffer great damage, unleſs it is very well cured, 
put on board dry, and kept ſo. If not, it wall 
be neceſſary to unload it to air, on ſo long a voy- 
age as that from the Baltic to America, Some 
might go unſcrewed, with heavy articles, to make 
up a cargo, ſuch as cordage ; but America hay 
little to ſend to the Baltic, and a cargo for Ame- 
rica could not eafily be made up there. America 
will in due time grow ſufficient for her own con- 
ſumption, her ſoil is yery proper. Between the 
Ohio and the Miſſiſſipi there are many thouſand 
acres of native hemp; but it is not ſo good as that 
planted and cultivated. But labour is ſe much 
cheaper in Ruſſia, that hemp may be ſent to Ame- 
rica cheaper than it can be raiſed and dreſſed there, 
and cordage allo. 


Articles which cannot be ſupphed by Greats 
Britam to Advantage. 


WIN 3 


The wines conſumed in America are almoſt ſole: 
ly Madeira, Liſbon, Fayal, Teneriffe, and ſome 
Sherry, theſe haye hitherto compoſed nineteen 
twentieths of the whale ever conſumed in the 

American 


— 
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American States. The quantity of port and claret 
has been inconfiderable. The Americans will 
now import wines directly from the countries 
which produce them, and will perhaps uſe more 
French wines than they did. Ihey could not 
heretofore get them cheap through Britain. 


Wines will be run cheaper through the Ameri- 


tan States, both to the Weſt-Indics and Canada, 
&c. unleſs all the duties are drawn back on re-ex- 
portation from hence. Wine from Madeira, Fay- 
al, &c. is ſubject to a duty of 71. per ton, which 
on Madeira wine, amounts to 10 per cent; but 
owing to the cheapneſs of Fayal wine, the fame 
duty amounts to 5o per cent, which ſhould now 
be altered or taken off, otherwiſe our remaining 
colonies, will be on a worſe footing than the 
American States, and would be ſupplied through 
them, who of courſe would be the carriers of that 
article x. 
-Y on o 

* Attempts to make wine in America have failed. 
The great heat and the rains are ſuppoſed to cauſe ſuch 
a luxurious vegetation, that the grapes burſt before they 
art ripe; but others ſay the trials have not been fair; ; 
that there has been no attempts to plant vineyards and 
to make wines, Except by priv ate gentlemen for their 
own conſumption ; and that i it is not owing either tot 
Tains or heats, that wines are not made for fale in Ame- 


rica, becauſe neither rain or heat are more prevalent in 
* I | many 
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There has never been tiny great conſumption of 
brandy in the American States; nor will there be; 
ſo long as good Weſt-India rum can be had at 
half the price, which was the caſe, and the peo- 
ple preferred it ; but the importation of brandy 
will be from France and Spain. Spaniſh brandies 
are not ſo good in quality, and are generally conſi- 
derably cheaper than the French ; and for this 
reaſon very large quantities have been known to 
go ſome years to France, after a ſucceſſion of 
ſhort vintages, even to the extent of 10, 15, and 
20,000 pipes, including what was ſent to 'Dun- 
kirk and other parts of Flanders, for the uſe of 
Engliſh ſmugglers : but when the vintage is plen- 

tiful 


many of the provinces, than they are in the wine coun- 
trics; and the reaſon why the people have not attempt- 
ed to make vineyards is, becauſe the ground with eaſy 
cultivation produces an immediate profit, and it takes 
fix or ſeven , years to bring a vineyard, to yield any conſi- 
derable profit. The Grapes of the moſt parts of Europe 
grow with very eaſy management, in the middle colo- 
nies; very good wines have been made near Philadel- 
phia of the native grape. Perhaps to ingraft the Euro- 
pean on the native grape might anſwer. But if making 
a little wine by private gentlemen, is the only proof 
that America wilt be a wine country, England might 
Pretend to the ſame, 


hs: ang 
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fiful in France, the quantity wanted from Spain 
is ſmall, and ſome years ſcarce any. There is 
not more brandy made in Portugal than is neceſ- 
ſary for the conſumption, of the country, and to 
mix with her wines. Some brandies are made in 
America, from peaches, but it is ſcarce ; ſome, 
not good, is made from apples and malt: but 


even New-England rum is preferred to American 


bratidies. 
G EN E V A. 
This article is in leſs demand than brandy, and 


will be imported from Holland: it may ſoon be 


made in America, being diſtilled from rye. Re- 
duced lands, that no longer will bear wheat or 
Indian corn, will bear that grain. 


Oil, Raiſins, Figs; Olives, and other Fruits. 


The importation, which is not of a capital 
amount, will, for the moſt part, be made from 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, from whence they 
were chiefly ſmuggled before the war, 


CAMEBRICS 


The conſumption of this article in the Ameri- 
can States, is not to a conſiderable amount: it 
2 | can 
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can be had on the beſt terms from: France and 
Flanders. 


Nearly all the articles of importation from Europe 
Into the American States, are comprehended under 
the above general heads. The principal part, at 
leaft four-fifths of them, were at all times provided 
on credit, The American States are in greater want 
of credit at this time than at former periods, Ii can 
be had only in Great-Britain. The French, who 
gave them credit, are all bankrupts : French mer- 
chants in general cannot give much crgdit ; ; many 
principal commercial houſes in France have been 
ruined by it. The Dutch in general have not 
truſted the Americans, and will not: it is not their 
cuſtom to give credit, but on the beſt ſecurity. It is 
therefore obvious, from this circumſtance, and fron 
the above flate of imports, into what channels the 
commerce of the American States muſt inevitably 
flow, and that nearly four-fifths of their importationy 
will be made from Great-Britain directly. Wherg 
articles are nearly equal, the ſuperior credit given by 
England will always give the preference ; and, it is 
probable, many foreign articles will go 10 America 
through Great-Britain, as formerly, on account of / 
the difficulty the American merchant would find in 
reſorting to every quarter of the world to collect 4 
cargo. 
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It is of great im portance to attend to the ex- 
Ports from America to Europe, by which the 
Americans are to pay for the goods imported, 
They conſiſt of the following. | 


The produce of the IWhale and Cod Fiſheries, viz. 
Whale-Oil, Bone, Fins, and Salted Fi iſh, 


Whale-oil, bone and fins were formerly ſent 
from the American Colonies to Great-Britain only, 
but if permitted hereafter to be brought from 
the American States, our fiſheries, particularly 
that of Greenland, will be extremely prejudiced. 
The articles now in queſtion muſt be received by 
us only in ſhips Britiſh built, including thoſe of 
Canada and Nova-Scotia. The whale-fiſhery can 
be carried on from Nova-Scotia and* St, John's 
Iſland to as good, if not greater, advantage than 
from any part of America. The ſalted fiſh from 
the American States found a market in the ports 
of Spain and of Portugal, and in the Mediter- 


ranean, but none in F nander, or any of the north- 
h ern 


5 The coaſt round the Iſland of St. Johrt's i in the 
gulph of St. Lawrence, abounds with every ſort of fiſh. 
The ſoil of the iſland i is excellent, and capable of great 
improvement —and in the preſent ſtate of things, an 
object highly intereſting 1 to government. — No country 
in the world affords better paſture for cattle, and pro- 


- viſions of all kinds may be raiſed in great abundance. — 
| There is a ſea-cow fiſhery at the Magdalene iſlands in 


the vicinity of the coaſt, which if carried on, would 
"0 0 hog gecouſty | , 
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ern ports of Europe. Little is brought to En 1 
gland. The whole amount of ſalted fiſh ſent year- 
ly to the European market from New-England, 
varied from 130 to 135,0001*, It remains to be 

ſeen what turn this trade will take. France, for 

the ſake of employing her ſhipping and raiſing 
ſeamen, will make great efforts, but America 
muſt be able to underſell and ſupply Europe, and 

will ſupply Spain, Portugal, and the Mediterra- 
nean. Nova-Scotia, and the ſettlements on the 
gulph of St. Lawrence will fiſh more advantage- 
ouſly than the American States, being nearer, con- 
ſequently at leſs expence. There are many pla- 

ces on the coaſts of Nova-ScotiaF, where at cer- 


G2 tain 


* Almoſt the whole amount of the exports from the 
American provinces in fiſh and flour to Spain, Portu- 
gal, and the Mediterranean, uſed formerly to center in 
Great-Britain, The American merchant received bills 
of exchange upon London in payment for his cargoe, 
and thoſe bills anſwered there in payment for the Bri- 
tiſh goods he wanted, or for which he was indebted, . 

+ It will not be eaſy to find, in any treaty that ever 
was made, a ſtipulation equal to the following ; it is 
part of the 3d article of the Proviſional Articles:“ The 
American fiſhermen ſhall have liberty to dry and cure 
fiſh in any of the unſettled bays, harbours, and creeks 
of Nova-Scotia, Magdalene iſlands, and Labrador, ſo 
long as the ſame ſhall remain unſettled.” It does not 
appear, what purpoſe- it could anſwer, but to give up 
every 2dyantage, or to embroil us hereafter, 
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tain ſeaſons, large quantities of cod are taken in 
the ports by a ſein, and the ſalmon fiſhery in that 
province and in the gulph of St. Lawrente, on 
the Canada and Nova Scotia ſhores, is unqueſtion- 
ably the beſt in the world. The whale fiſnery on 
the American coaſt was ſo much exhauſted before 
the rebellion, that the New-Englanders went ts - 
the coaſt of Africa, the Faulkland's iſlands, the 


Weſtern iſlands, and the coaſt of Ireland, and with 
conſiderable ſucceſs ; the oil and blubber was car- 


ried to America, — the blubber was manufactured 
into oil, and the whole ſent to the Britiſh market. 
It is obvious that this trade can be carried on to 
greater advantage to the above-mentioned places 


from Britain and Ireland, than from America, a 


double voyage will be avoided. The reduction 


or taking off the ſmall duty on oil, and the heavy 


duty on ſpermaceti imported in Britiſh ſhips, or 
from the Britiſh colonies, will be a proper encou- 
ragement. The quantity of ſpermaceti® imported 

| as 


The quantity of ſpermaceti imported into that part 


of Great-Britain called England, from North America, 


from Chriſtmaſs 1971, to Chriſtmaſs 1774, diſtinguiſh- 


ing each year: 


Years. Quantity. Duty. 
Shs Hds. ꝗrs. Ibs. 51 
%% © 22 -'<4 '- 4 46 


CC LL OS 
1774 - - -'26 % © - - - 20 3 0 
Cuſtom-Houſe, London, | 

May 5, 1783. 
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as ſuch, is ſmall, owing to the heavy duty when 
imported from the colonies, on which account they 
make it into candles, and ſupply the Weſt-India 
iſlands with them. By taking off the duty when 
imported from the Britiſh colonies, we ſhall in- 
duce the whale fiſhers to remove to Nova-Scotia, 
and fend the ſpermaceti here, and we ſhall have 
the manufacture of it into candles for our own ule, 
and the ſupply of the Weſt Indies. 


FLOUR and WHEAT. 


This article has been of equal, if not of greater 
importance in the American exportations than the 
preceding ; but excepting the inſtance of three or 
four years, there never was any market in Europe 
for the wheat and wheat-flour of America, except 
in Spain, Portugal, and the ports of the Mediter- 
ranean. Before the war, the wheat from Canada 
began to be preferred at Barcelona, It keeps bet- 
ter in a hot climate, being uſually ſent in grain, 
and yields from 60 to 65 pounds per buſhel, 
yet the flour of it not being very white, ſells 
proportionably cheaper : Being in grain, the 
Spaniſh purchaſer had the advantage of manu- 
facturing it, and there being a demand in Canada 
for a low-priced, but ſtrong red wine of Spain, 
for which there was none in the American States, 
the Canadian merchants had great advantages, and 


they may be ſtill increaſed. There was no winter 
4 wheat 
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wheat in Canada previous to 1763. In 1774 vaſt 
quantites of both that and ſummer wheat were 
exported, not leſs than 500,000 buſhels, with 
which above 100 veſſels were loaded for Europe, 
befides what was ſent in flour and biſcuit to the 
Weſt Indies and fiſheries, and 100,000 buſhels 
were left in hand for want of ſhips to export them. 
In five or-fix years 3 or 400 ſail might be employ- 
ed from Canada in different branches. Our Weſt- 
India iſlands will then be under no neceſſity of 
drawing ſupplies from the American States ; and 
the importation of their wheat-flour ſhould be pro- 
hibited. The merchants of Philadelphia, the 
capital of the corn country, ſent ſhips to Quebec, 
to load with wheat from thence to Europe. Ca- 
nada can ſupply the Newfoundland fiſheries with 
flour and bread. France probably will not allow, 
except in times of ſcarcity, the American States 
to ſupply their fiſheries in North America with 
bread or flour*, French fiſhing ſhips going out 


have 


England ſhould uſe the ſame policy to encourage 
her agriculture, eſpecially as Canada, Nova-Scotia, and 
the American States are likely to have moſt of the corn- 
trade which England had. Inwar time, the importation of 
flour from America has uſually been allowed into the 
French iſlands, but in peace, it is prohibited both in 
the Dutch and French ſettlements, thoſe nations know- 
ing the advantage of ſupplying and carrying it them- 
ſelves. A vefſel having ten barrels of flour in any of 

| their 
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have nothing elſe to carry, except implements 
for fiſhery and ſalt. At this time there is a great 
conteſt between the miniſter of France and the 
French merchants,—The latter inſiſt that the 
American States ſhould not be permitted to carry 
wheat and flour to their Weſt-India iſlands. 


Naval Stores, viz. Pitch, Tar, and Turpentine. 


| Theſe articles were "exported principally from 
North Carolina, and to Great-Britain only; for 
without the bounty given by Parliament they 
could not have been exported, and as the ſame 
encouragement may not now be given ; it remains 
to be ſeen, whether the Americans will be able to 
carry thoſe articles to any European market. 
Naval ſtores from Carolina, before the war, 
would barely pay freight, with the aſſiſtance of a 
bounty. If the price ſhould, however, keep up as it 
has done, during the war, (but ſo high a price can- 


not 


their ports, would be confiſcated. The flour the French 
got from America came through ſome free port, except 
the ſmall quantity that was ſmuggled. As flour is the 
principal ſtaple of New York, New Jerſgy, and Penn- 
ſylvania, and the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands are open to 
receive it in our ſhips, while the French and Dutch ſet- 


tlements are ſhut againſt it; it is certain thoſe ſtates will . 


de glad to ſell their flour to any ſhips that may go to 
take it to our iſlands, 
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not be expected) they may ſtil come from thence, 
even without a bounty. The Americans navi- 
gate cheaper, and are not confined to the ſummer 
ſeaſon, as we are in our trade to the Baltick. 
None can be made to advantage, or in any quan- 
tity, but in the ſouthern provinces, where the 
ſandy, poor ſoil towards the fea, n the 
pitch- pine in great plenty. 

Turpentine comes from the ſame part, from a 
different tree, which is chiefly to be found in 
North Carolina: Tar was from 4 to 58. ſterling 
per barrel, of 32 gallons; pitch and turpentine 
nearly double the price. The bounty on tar was 
more than the original price, viz. 58. 6d. and by 
advantage of the exchange equal to 58. gd. 

Tar and turpentine, before the war, proved 
conſiderable articles of commerce, and, aſſiſted 
by the bounty, employed a great number of ſhips. 
Theſe articles, in one point of view, may be 
conſidered as raw materials for two confiderable 
manufactures, carried on before the year 1776 at 
Hull, for inland conſumption and exportation, 
to a great extent, and very advantageouſly for the 
country. Tar was manufactured into pitch, and 
conſiderable quantities ſold to foreigners, Tur- 
pentine was made into oil and ſpirit of turpentine ; 
an article of conſiderable conſequence in com- 
merce, and of which there is a great conſumption 
in preparing painters' colours, varniſhes, &c. 


Theſ 
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Theſe facts, therefore, render it an object of 
conſideration, whether ſome bounty ought not to 
be continued for the purpoſe of increaſing our 
marine, and reviving a manufactory now well un- 
derſtood in England. To be allowed however to 
Britiſh ſhips only . It would keep down the price 
of thoſe articles, by promoting a competition. 

The Baltic had a monopoly of theſe articles 
before the bounty was given on American naval 
ſtores: the bounty of courſe reduced the price 
confiderably ; but naval ſtores from the Baltic are 


of a ſuperior quality. 


w_w and Spars for the Navy, and for a 
Ships. 


The timber ſuitable for maſts and ſpars, is not 
found in North America, ſouth of 41 degrees of 
latitude. This is a fact well aſcertained. Where 
this ſpecies of timber fails eſſentially, or entirely 
to the northward, has not been preciſely aſcertained, 
but it is generally agreed, that north of 48 de- 
grees, no quantity is to be found in any degree of 
ire The maſts and ſpars formerly ſent to 
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Aud further to encourage our carrying · trade in other 
branches, leſs draw-back ſhould be allowed on manufac- 
tures carried in American ſhipping, and higher duties 
ſhould be laid on American produce brought i in ſhipping 
of the American States than in Britiſh veſſels. There is. 
a duty of 28. per ton more on iron brought from the Bal- 


tic in foreign ſhips thah in Britiſh, 
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Europe from America, were procured in the nor- 
thern parts of New England, but they have been 
gradually cut near to water carriage, and are daily 
becoming more ſcarce and more difficult to be got 
in the American States, whilſt the foreſts of Nova 
Scotia and Canada, abounding in timber of that 
kind, remain untouched, All that is near Lake 
Champlain muſt go down the river St. Laurence, 
New York and Philadelphia were ſupplicd princi+ 
pally from the woods of Maine and Nova Sco+ 
tia, although there is a conſiderable quantity of 
maſts and ſpars up the Hudſon's River, the Dela- 
ware, Cheſapeak, and Suſquehanna, but they are 
of an inferior kind, not large, or more difficult to 
be got. The inhabitants too have other employ- 
ment. Britain has its beſt maſts principally frem 
the Baltic *. Large maſts for merchants ſhips, of 
the pitch pine, may be had in the Southern States; 
they are dev. yue very n and are prefer- 

red 


* Ametican maſts are much inferior to thoſe which 
come from Riga, and the Empreſs has lately allowed 
maſts to be cut down on the eſtates of the nobles,” and 
exported from Peterſburg ; but the largeſt and beſt come 
from Turky and Poland; their grain is much cloſer. 
A maſt from theſe countries, of 22 inches, 1s equal to 
an American maſt of 24 inches, They may be choſen 
from the woods at ten dollars, or about 50s. each; the 
carriage coſts 100 dollars. They are carried againſt 
the ſtream of the Dniper to the head, and over land 

| | above 
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red as lower maſts to thoſe of New England of 
Nova Scotia. It is too heavy for the ſmall ſpars 
of a ſhip: 


PIPE-STAVES and LUMBER in general. 


This was a conſiderable atticle to Spain and to 
Portugal; and to ſome other parts of Europe, as 
alſo to Madeira, and the other wine iſlands and 
countries; but the beſt timber for theſe purpoſes 
is to be found in Canada and Nova Scotia; and 
the foreſts in thoſe countries have been hitherto 
almoſt untouched : they will be found for a long 
time to come inexhauſtible, whilſt timber has al- 
- ready become ſcarce in moſt of the American 
States, and in the middle and ſourhward provinces 
it is not of ſo good a quality. It was cuſtomary, 
however, for all ſhips in the tobacco trade to den- 
nage with barrel and hogſhead ſtaves, and to 
flow as many as poſſible among the hogſheads: 
theſe were ſold for the uſe of the herring fiſheries, 
and for rum puncheons for the Weſt Indies; which 
are generally made in Great Britain. 


H 2 FLAX 


above 30 miles to the head of the river Duna. There 
is a heavy duty at Riga: In time of war the freight is 
very extravagant; and the largeſt maſts, when they 
arrive in England, will coſt from two to three or four 
hundred pounds. The largeft maſts uſed for the navy are 
36 inches diameter. They come from America; but the 
large maſts, made of ſeveral pieces, are now preferred. 
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FLAX SEED. 


This article was exported from the American 
States to North Britain and Ireland only; no 
other country in Europe is in want of it, nor can 
Ireland * be furniſhed with it to ſo good advantage 
from any other part of the world: for though it 
may be had from Flanders +, and in the Baltic, it 
is in ſome reſpects dearer, and muſt be paid for in 
money, inſtead of linens, which are exchanged for 
it in America, Riga ſupplies a conſiderable quan- 
tity of the ſowing ſeed. That for oil comes from 
Archangel, Peterſburg, Riga, &c. | 


IRON and POT-ASH. 


Every part of North America abounds in iron 
mines, but from the high price of labour in the 
American States, iron could not have been ex- 
ported without the advantage of entering free 
into Britain in competition with foreign iron, 
which pay 568. per ton, Bar iron is imported to 

a great 


*The people of Ireland ſince the war, have got into 
the way of preſerving their own flax ſeed, and it has 
been found to anſwer ſo well, that their future i impor- 
tations will be leſs confiderable, 


+ The ſeed is very indifferent there, becauſe the flax 
is pulled while green, for the ſake of having it finer 
and better. | 


- 
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a great amount into America from Ruſſia; Sweden; 
and Spain, and large quantities were imported 
from this country into New England, and was 
ſold cheaper than iron made in the country,” or 
brought from any other part of America. Canada 
has plenty of iron mines. The quantity of iron 
made in Britain, by means of pit-coal, encreaſes 
very greatly, and will decreaſe importations. From 
go to 60,000 tons in pig, and from 15 to 20,000 
tons of bar iron, are made in England, but in- 
ferior in quality to foreign iron. Pot-aſh may be 
made to greater advantage in Nova-Scotia and 
Canada than elſewhere in America, on account of 
the quantiry of wood burned there to clear the 
country, &c, Aſhes of an excellent quality have, 
fince the war, been imported from Quebec. In 
ſome of the American States, firing becomes 
ſcarce, It is a well-known fact, that the cheapeſt 
fuel that could be procured in the town of Boſton 
before the war, was coals from Newcaltle. 

To encourage our own collieries and carrying 
trade, we muſt ſtill continue to prevent the get- 
ting of coal on the iſland of Cape Breton, where 
there is plenty eaſily to be got, high above the 
level of the ſea. : 


E084 6: 


This being the principal article of American' 
commerce; deſerves much attention from govern- 
: ment. 
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ment. It was exported from Virginia, Maryland, 
and North Carolina, to Great Britain only, where 
it was ſorted and re-exported unmanufactured, ex- 
cept à quantity not very conſiderable. The ex- 


portation being now free to every part, it remains 


to be determined by experience, if it be more ad- 
vantageous to tranſport it to every country where 
it is conſumed, or to carry it firſt to one general 
market to meet the purchaſer, and to be ſorted for 
the different markets, This buſineſs is underſtood 
in Great Britain only, and to encourage America 
to make this country the general market, the to- 
bacco ſhould be permitted to be put into the 
King's warchouſes, and there only, without paying 
any duty, a bond being only given by the/impor= 
ter to pay the duty for ſuch part as ſhould be fold 
for home conſumption ; what is exported ſhould 


go out free of all duty. It will be ſent in large 


quantities in return, or payment for our manufac- 
tures, and we can afford to give the beſt price in 
this manner, by taking it in return, Before the 
war, it was imported on a double bond, and the 
merchant on paying 21. per hogſhead, took it into 
his own poſſeſſion, and had eighteen months to ex- 
port it, or pay the duty, then 7d. per pound, 
Since the war, new regulations have been made, 
and the duty has been encreaſed from 7d. to 1s. 
4d. per pound, and the tobacco is locked up by 
the officers of the cuſtoms till the duty is paid, 
or an entry made for exportation, By 


? t-28 1 


By a late order of the King and Council, every 
importer of tobacco depoſiting tobacco in the 
King's ſtores, muſt pay 41. per hogſhead, by way 
of pledge or depoſit, to make a part of the duty 
if uſed for inland ſale, or to be drawn back if expor- 
ted: this meaſure certainly will operate ſtrongly 
againſt making Great Britain an entrepot for to- 
bacco, becauſe it ſubjects the importer to an ad- 
vance of 50 per cent. on the value, without any 
benefit whatever to government, and on the ſuppo- 
ſition that two-thirds of the tobacco of America 
would center in Britain to be afforted for other 
markets, it would divert from the capitals of the 
merchants 200, oool, to lye dead in the cuſtom- 
houſe, which might otherwiſe be uſefully employ- 
ed in the trade. This reſtriction, while Dunkirk, 
Holland, &c. are open without any advance what« 
ever, will, if not ſpeedily altered, divert the carry- 
ing trade of tobacco to thoſe ports, by way of 
depoſit, It is the worſt policy to throw the 
Americans into new tracts. If they are encouraged, 
by equal advantages, to bring their tobacco to 
Britain to be aſſorted there, ſhips will conſequently 
load from Britain in return, in place of Holland 
and Dunkirk, The tobacco will be left to pay 
for the goods, or to form a fund of credit, which 
will attach and rivet the trade to this country. 

The idea of obliging a merchant to advance 4l. 


for liberty to ſtore a hogſhead of tobacco, which 
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roſts eight or nine pounds, appears too abſurd not to 
meet the immediate attention of his Majeſty's 
Miniſters. They cannot too ſoon hold out ſuch 
proper encouragement as ſhall ſecure to this coun- 
try the advantages pointed, out in the tobacco 
trade; nor can any argument be drawn from 
want of ſecurity on the part of government, 
when it is propoſed to lock up the article, and 
not to deliver out any tobacco for inland con- 
ſumption, till the full duties are paid, which have 
been from 63-to 661. on a hogſhead of tobacco, 
which coſts from eight to ten pounds ſterling. 
The firſt price is from 12d. to 2d. per pound, 
ſeldom lower; duty in England 18. 4d. In France, 
tobacco is monopolized by the farmers-general, 
and it can be bought wholeſale only by them. 
America will not afford her tobacco ſo cheap to 
France, as the latter got it through Britiſh con- 


tractors before the war n. The conſumption of 


tobacco in Britain and Ireland was about 20,000 
N near 4000 of —_— are. ſuppoſed to 
0 U ern have 


France will be much diſappointed. The cultiva- 
tion of tobacco has been greatly: interrupted; it will ne- 
ver be ſo great as it has been. There bas, and will be 
2 conſiderable emigration from the- tobacco country, 
The lands wear out. Foun land beyond. the mountains 
may be got ver -heap, and free from taxes. Other 
kind of farming is prefef fed. 6 


* 
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have been ſmuggled. Britain imported the five or 


ſix years before the war, between 90,000” and 


100,000 hogſheads ;* a good deal of tobacco was 
manufactured into Carots and ſent from London 
to Germany and Flanders, and lately to Quebec. 
Large quantities of ſnuff were likewiſe ſent to 
America, particularly to Boſton, but the principal 
part of the tobacco exported, was unmanufactur- 
ed: France is ſuppoſed to conſume from 20 to 


24,000 hogſheads, about 19 or 20,000 of late 


came from America, 

The uſe of tobacco has declined in England and 
America. One thoufand tons of tobacco was 
exported laſt year from Peterſburg, and about 
500 tons from Riga and other parts of Ruſſia; it 
chiefly went to Lubeck and Holland; a conſi- 
derable part was returned manufactured. A large 
quantity, (the growth of the Ukraine) during 

I the 


* Before the war about 70,000 Hogſheads were gene- 
rally carried from hence to foreign parts, in Britiſh veſ- 
ſels, employing a great number of ſmall ſhips, and 
raiſing many ſeamen for the navy. 

Exported to France, from 20 to 24,000 hogſheads. 
Ditto to Dunkirk and Holland, 30,000 ditto, 
Ditto Hamburgh, Bremen, and the Baltic, 10,000 ditto. 


Ditto to Norway and Denmark, 2000 ditto. 
Ditto to Spain and the Mediterranean, 2,500 ditto. 
Beſides what went to Ireland. 
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the war, went to France through Holland, &e. 
Ruſſia ſupplied herſezf, but the conſumption is 
not very great there. Hamburgh had tobacco, for 
common uſe, from Germany, and ſome from 
England. A conſiderable quantity 1s raiſed in 
Brandenburgh, on the Rhine, in the Palatinate, 
Flanders, and Holland. Flanders grows more 
tobacco than ſhe conſumes. America, during 
peace, may ſupply better than Europe ; whether 
cheaper, remains to be ſeen. Labour is lower 
here, manure more plentiful, and freight will be 
leſs. European tobacco is not in general fo ſtrong 
nor ſo high flavoured as American, which may 
ariſe partly from the ſoil, and partly from the 
manner of curing it. It certainly would be much 
better than it is, under proper cultivation and 
management. In America, tobacco is dried in a 
houſe; in Europe, the flavour is exhaled by 
drying in the ſun. At leaſt a ſufficient quantity 
might be raiſed in Europe, though 2 not 
of the beſt quality. 

While the drawback remains on the preſent foot- 
ing, there muſt be a conſiderable loſs to the revenue 
by the manufacture of tobacco. Much water is 
uſed in it; the weight is encreaſed in the manu- 
facturing, and by that means much more is 


4 


payed as drawback on exportation, than the im- 


port duty on the leaf. The preſent duty on to- 
bacco 
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bacco being above five times the value, until it is 
raiſed by exciſe, the temptation to ſmuggle it 
will be very great, 


 FURS and PELTRY. 


Previous to the reduction of Canada, the ex- 
portation was very conſiderable from the Ame- 


rican States; but ſince 1763 it has been of no 


great conſequence. Whar it may be in future, is 
as yet uncertain. Probably the trade will be 
divided. The old channel, Quebec, will have 
the advantage, eſpecially as Britain furniſhes 
Indian goods. Our duty upon the exportation of 
furs, if it be not taken off, will throw much of 
this trade into the hands of the American States ; 
for in order to avoid it, all the furs intended for 


foreign markets will be carried through them, 


whereas if that duty was taken off, they would 
come through Quebec to this country, and be 
re-exported from hence. 


SPERMACETI CANDLES. 


A conſiderable and encreaſing export from the 


Northern . Colonies to ſeveral countries, particu- 
larly to the Britiſh and foreign Weſt-India iſlands ; 
but if the heavy duty on ſpermaceti in England, 
which produces a very trifling revenue, was whole- 

I 2 ly 
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ly taken off, and the whale fiſheries to the Weſtern 
Iſlands, Africa, Braſil, Faulkland's Ifland, &c. 
properly encouraged, this article would be ma: 
nufactured here cheaper and better than in the 
American States, and we ſhould underſell them 
even in the Weſt Indies. It is not uncommon for 


vrhole cargoes of ſpermaceti candles from Ame- 
rica to melt upon being brought into warm cli- 


mates, owing to the badneſs of the manufacture. 


It has been already ſhewn, that the whole 
amount of the duties paid on ſpermaceti, im- 
ported from America in all the ports of Great- 
Britain three years previous to the .breaking out 
of the war, did not exceed 381. 6s. 4s. The 
duty on that article from the Colonies being 181. per 
ton, is equal to a prohibition. If the advantages 
of the whale fiſhery is confined to what is caught 
by Britiſh ſhips, this country would not only 
have the whole trade, but alſo employ a number 
of ſeamen. - Spermaceti candles, manufactured in 
the Colonies, exceed in value the oil ſent to 


Europe. 
INDIGO and RICE. 


No part of the American States produces theſe 
articles, but the Carolinas and Georgia. Spain 


and Portugal take a conſiderable quantity, but the 


great. conſumption of American rice is in the, 
northern 


4 


2 


northern parts of Europe. All that went thither 
was firſt landed in Great-Britain, and left a duty 
of 7d. per cwt. that duty is now taken off, very 
properly, by an order of Council, and American 
rice will ſtill come here in order to have a choice 
of the foreign markets, as they cannot know in 
America to what port in Holland or Germany 
it will be beſt to ſend it; but the Britiſn mer- 
chants, by their correſpondence with the ſeveral 
parts of Europe, are well informed of the ſtate 
of all the markets, and can judge how to diſtri- 
bute it to the beſt advantage. It is not long 
ſince that the Portugueſe turned their thoughts 
to the growth of rice in the Braſils; ſuch quan- 
tities are already raiſed there, that they have very 
little occaſion for any from the American States, 
from whence (before the war) they imported an- 
nually 30, ooo barrels. 

A ſhip lately arrived at Liſbon from South 
Carolina, laden with rice, the demand was ſo 
little for that article there, that it would have 
been at a much better market if it had come to 
England. In a very few years the Braſils will 
be able, not only to ſupply the Portugueſe con- 


ſumption, but alſa other parts of the world; and 


the rice is of a quality much ſuperior to that 
raiſed in Carolina or Georgia. 

The indigo will anſwer only in the northern 
parts of Europe, including Great-Britain and Iree 


2 land, 
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land. The quantity, however, of North Ame- 


rican indigo“ that goes to the Baltic is trifling. 
The Spaniards, Portugueſe, and Italians, get in- 
digo from South America, of the beſt quality. 
The quantity of indigo raiſed in the Portugueſe 
ſettlements increaſes very faſt, and, if we may 
judge by the price, viz. 148. per pound, it is bet- 
ter than any yet ever ſent to market. The French 
alſo raiſe a large quantity in their Weſt-India iſlands, 
which is much better than the indigo of the Ame- 


rican States. From the latter a great quantity is 


fent to England, and muſt be taken in return for 
* 


| Ships built for Sale, or the taking of Freight. 


The buſineſs of building ſhips for ſale, in Great- 
Britain, or the taking of freights there, or in the 
Weſt Indies, was both conſiderable and profi- 
table. American-built ſhips have not hitherto 
been in demand in any part of Europe, except in 
Great-Britain and Ireland; nor have they, but in 
few inſtances, ever obtained freights elſewhere, 


than in theſe F i e and in the Britiſh Weſt 


ved? 017 [3 Indies, 


. The country on the Miſmſmppi will produce much 


N better indigo, and ſufficient to ſupply all demands. 
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ladies. New England ſhips for ſale, are not ſubſtan- 
tial or well built: the timber is not ſo laſting as 
that of Britiſh ſhips.“ It is evident that this trade 
can never take place any where on the continent to 
the north of France. France probably will not 
ſuffer America to ſupply her with ſhips. Britain 
cannot take her ſhipping without ruining her own : 
— ſhe muſt conſider them as foreign-built ſhips; and 
if ſhe encourages ſhip-building in Canada and 
Nova Scotia, it is to be expected that ſhip-buiid- 
ing for ſale in the American States will be leſſened, 
if not entirely ſtopped. Such encouragement will 
draw 


V ln the ſouthern provinces good ſhip plank is made 
of the pitch pine: if kept from the worms, it will laſt 
many years. A ſhip built in South Carolina, the tim- 
ber live oak, the plank pitch pine, at the end of thir- 
teen years, the latter was good. The live oak is the 
hardeſt wood in the world: muſt be put into water 
many months before it can be uſed for ſhip timber. It 
is ſaid to be too hard to be wrought into ſhip plank. 

+ It is difficult to ſee the advantage the New-England 
provinces will derive from independence and ſeparation 
from this country. Such lights as we have, point out 
that it muſt be ruinous to them, and that nothing could | 
be more to their advantage than to become again part If 
of the empire. It is not obvious where they will find( | 
a market for their ſhipping, lumber, and the produce of 1; 
the whale fiſheries, (and they had no ether trade of any 18 
conſequence except ſalt fiſh) in the place of the mar- 4 

kets of the Weſt Indies, Great Britain, and Treland. $i 
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draw the ſailors from New England, raiſe many in 
Canada and Nova Scotia; and thoſe provinces will 
become a very conſiderable nurſery for ſeamen. 
Ships are now built in Canada, little inferior to 
thoſe built in Britain. But the, utmoſt encourage- 
ment ſhould be given to Britiſ®ſhip-building, If 
ſhip-building is encouraged in America, it will be 
ruinous to this country; and even the purchaſer, 
although the ſhips may be cheaper in the firſt in- 
ſtance, will have no great advantage in the end. 
It will be the height of bad policy to yield in this 
particular. By adhering to it, the Britiſh marine 
will be raifed on the decline of the American, 


The above articles comprehend nearly the whole 


of the exports from the American States, of the 


growth of the country. 
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The articles imported by the American States 
from the: Weſt-Inaia iſlands and ſettlements in 
general, were the following, vix. | 


Ss. WA MES 


The difference of price between French, Da- 


niſh, and Dutch, and Britiſh Weſt India ſugar, 


was ſo great, that above two-thirds of the ſugar 


imported into America came from the foreign 
iflands, and cheaper, notwithſtanding the duty on 
the foreign of 5s. per hundred. The greateſt 
part was regularly entered — that which was ſmug- 
gled into America is computed to have incurred 
an expence equal to half the duty, befides the ex- 
7 pence of getting it in a clandeſtine manner from 
the foreign iſlands and Surinam.* Neither Hol- 


land nor France will ſuffer the American States to 


carry ſugar from their ports in- the Weſt Indigs, 
prmitbſiapcing the connection now between 
Fo K * them 3 


Alt is clear from this, that our ſugars will not be ta- 
ken for conſumption in the American States, and that 
they only mean to 5 carriers cllewhere, if Ke to 
go to our iſlands. * h | | - 
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them; * and the American States cannot reaſon - 
ably expect they ſnould be ſuffered to take this 
article from our iſlands. 


MOLASSES, 


Which are of very great importance to the Amee 
rican States, on account of their numerous diſtil- 
leries, and the extenfive commerce carried on by 
means of the rum made out of them, and were 
purchaſed and imported into the American States 
from the French iſlands, and from Surinam, in 
great quantities. The Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands 
prudently diſlil their own molaſſes, and export 
only a ſmall quantity. Before the Americans were 
allowed to go to the French iflands for molaſſes, 
(they are not allowed to carry away any thing elſe) 
it was an object with the French ſugar planter, 
to contrive to get rid of his molafſes by conveying 
it anto the ſea, or to ſome waſte, while the Britiſh 
planter converted his into rum, When the New- 

Englanders 


A few weeks ſince, the court of France gave leave 
to certain ſubjects of that country to erect ſugar-houſes, 
to refine three million pounds of ſugar in Martinico for 
the American market for a limited time, (a pound to 
each inhabitant ſuppoſed to be in the American Biztes) 
but no indulgence i is allowed as to raw Sugars 


+ Maſſachuſets alone has ſixty aiſtillericy, | 


TS) 
Englanders were firſt permitted to carry on this 
trade from the foreign iſlands, they paid only a 


ſmall trifle for the molaſſes, 28. or 38. pet hogſſiead: 


it is no about half the price of that in the Bri- 


tiſh iſlands. The duty on both foreign and Bri- 


tiſn molaſſes on importation into our colonies, 
ſhould be taken off. Thoſe colonies fhould be 
put on #9 good a footing, in that refpect, as the 
American States: The Americans; who ſold their 
cargoes in our iſtands, uſed to take the money, 


and go with it to Foreign iſlands, where 4 aid 
. in an 995 ; 


x v0 ___ 

The amount. of this article, imparted ahd con- 
ſumed in the United States, greatly exceeded that 
of any one article of the Weſt-India produce im- 
ported in the New-England States: it was more 
than equal te every other: article, that of molaſſes 
excepted; with this circumſtance, - that of the 
other articles a part was re-exported; particularly 
the rum made out of the molaſſes, the greateſt 


part of which was ſent to Africa, to Nova Scotia, 


to Newfoundland, and to Canada *, and ſome to 
the middle colonies. It was much cheaper, and 
greatly inferior to that of the Weſt Indies. ut 

| K 2 imm the 


The diſtilling of ſpirits from corn will We 2 
great buſineſs in Canada, grain being cheap. 
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the rum imported from the latter was conſumed in 
the country; and except a. ſmall quantity from 
Demerary, of the beſt quality, and a trifle from 
Santa Cruz, of a very indifferent quality, the 
whole was, and may ſtill be imported from the 
Britiſh; Weſt- India iſlands. We mult take care 
however not to encourage Engliſh and American 
diſtillers to ſet up their buſineſs in the French and 
Dutch colonies, by ſuffering any burthens on rum 
going to the American States, which poſfibly can, 
be avoided. The French make very little rum, 
and that of a bad quality. They do not encou- 


rage the making of rum; it _ interfere with 
their brandies. ; 


gre 4 
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Tbe conſumption of this article was fo very in- 
conſiderable in the American States, that it ſcareely 
bears any proportion to the others; it was chiefly 
imported in a clandeſtine manner from Martinico, 
* from other French = Dutch W 


4 * * 
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eee ess in any confiderdbls quan- 
tity, there being no demand for it, except for the 
home or family manufactures of the country. It 
was imported free from the. Britiſh Welt Indies, 
but 
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but prohibited in the French and Dutch ports, 
The. demand was: ſo inconſiderable, that it never 
became an object of commerce. The Dutch, at 
Surinam, raiſe very fine cotton, and are increaſing 
their plantations : it will be run from thence. 


C:. Q bagger en 


Was in much the ſame degree of importance 
as coffee and cotton, and was purchaſed and 
imported nearly in the ſame manner. Cocoa was 
a more conſiderable article of i import into the Nor- 
thern States _ coffee, 


5 5 2 


wo \ great part of Ne ſalt i in the Ame- 
rican States, eſpecially for butter and pork, was 
imported from the {alt iſlands in the Weſt Indies; 
but the planters had no concern with it; it was no 
production of their labour, but of the heat of the 
ſun, and was collected by the Bermudiaris, and 
others, and fold at a low price to the ſhips from 
the continent ; and not unfrequently the crews of 
the ſhips collected it themſelves, and were at no 
other expence than their labour. 


PT 4 
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The Articles exported to the Weſt Indies were 
the following, vis. 


HORSE for the Saddle, 


Came from New-England on the beſt terms, 


and may be ne through: Nova - Scotia, and 
Canada. 


Horſes for Draught, and for the Sugar-Warks, 


Are eſſentially neceſſary in the Windward :Nands, 
and can be had from Canada on better terms than 
from any other country ; they are ſmall, but very 
ſtrong and hardy, A conſiderable number. of 
mules go from Barbary to the Windward iſlands. 


W HE AT 


Has for ſeveral years paſt, and previous to. the. 
war, been _—__ in Canada than in the American 
States. 


Salted * Salted Pork, Butter, Candles, and 
Sgap. 


No quantity of beef was exported from any co- 
lony but Connecticut. The merchants of New 
Tork, Philadelphia, and Rhode-iſland, were fup- 

. plied 


3 


plied from thence and New Jerſey. Maſſachuſets 
ſalted ſome for exportation and for the navy, of 
an inferior quality to that of Ireland, and not fo 
well cured; There is but little in Virginia. The 
beef of the provinces ſouth of Pennſylvania is not 
good. nnecticut ſupplied more than all the 
other American States. The ſouthern States make 
very little uſe of ſalted beef; they have but few 
ſhips to victual, and their ſlaves are fed on Indian 
corn and rice. On the back part of the Carolinas 
and Georgia great herds of cattle are bred, very 
ſmall and lean; they run wild in the woods. The 
mildneſs of the winters enables them to live with- 
out expence, The ſettlers fatten as many 1n the 
incloſed paſtures and meadows as they want for their 
home conſumption. The wild cattle, when lean, 
are ſold for a guinea or a guinea and a half to per- 
ſons, who drive them to Pennſylvania, where they 
are fattened for the Philadelphia market, The 
want of a' demand may be the cauſe why the ſet- 
tlers on the back part of the Carolinas and Georgia 
have not as yet improved the breed of cattle, and 
fattened them for exportation: Their attention has 
been given to their ſtaple articles —rice, indigo, 
tobacco, and Indian corn: but having fine paſ- 
tures in the back country, there ſeems to be nothing 
to prevent them, when there is a ſufficient demand 
ip their ſea-ports. It is not long ſince they diſco» 
vered 
. 


| 
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vered they could make as good pork as their North- 
ern neighbours, and that they can afford it one third 
cheaper; their winters being mild, there is no ex- 
pence attending the hogs till they are fully grown; 
and Indian corn, the beſt food for them, is 30 per 
cent. cheaper in the Southern than Northern States. 
The banks of the Ohio and Miſſiſſippi may in 
future ſupply beef for exportation, and Vermont 
alſo ; but the latter principally through Canada. 
American beef however does not keep ſo well 
as the Iriſh; ſalt hardens it, and eats up the fat, 
and juices. ' At preſent, beef undoubtedly may 
be imported cheapeſt and beſt into the Welt-India 
iſlands from Ireland, where the falting of it, is bet- 
ter managed than in any part of the world. Cattle 
are raiſed and fed cheaper there, and even in En- 
gland, than in any other of the maritime countries 
in Europe. The ſouthern parts of Europe are not 
good paſture countries for cattle ; and in he ihr 
ern the great ſeverity of the winters give England 
and Ireland the advantage. The countries that 
can raife and feed cattle the cheapeſt, can in gene- 
ral afford to underſell others alſo in the articles of 
butter, candles, and ſoap. Not long fince, but- 
ter was imported into New Vork from Ireland; 
but, before the war began, New York exported 
boiter to the Weſt Indies. It does not however 
ep by any means Io well as the Iciſn. The ſouch- 


ern flates muſt take ſome butter, ſoap, and can- 
2 dles 
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dles from Britain and Ireland. The Weſt Indies 
will take a large quantity of thoſe articles and ſalt- 
ed beef. A conſiderable quantity of candles and 
ſoap uſed to go from England to America: — there 
is a bounty on exportation of 1d. per pound on can- 
dles, and 11d. on ſoap, If the trade with the Weſt 
Indies ſhould be laid open, Britain and Ireland 
may loſe the ſoap and candle trade. Ruſſia ex- 
ported 350 tons of the laſt article in 1782, to dif- 
ferent parts*, She has lowered the duty on can- 
dles when exported. As to pork, the Carolinas 
raiſe ſuch a prodigious quantity of hogs, and can 
feed them at ſo little expence, as before mentioned, 
that pork may be afforded there much cheaper than 

L from 


* Extraordinary as it may appear, it isho wever true, 
that notwithſtanding tallow is the natural produce of 
the Northern States of America, it has been, and may 
be imported from Ruſſia, and fold as cheap as that pro- 
duced in the country, leaving a conſiderable profit to the 
importer. The ſame may be ſaid of bar iron; conſide- 
rable quantities of which are imported into America, 
from Ruſſia, Sweden, and Spain; and alſo of flax, from 
the northern parts of Europe. Rhode Iſland, Maſſachu- 
ſets, and New Hampſhire make no Iron, and raiſe lit- 
tle tallow. However no ſtate to the ſouth of Rhode 
Iſland imported iron, moſt of them exported; but al- 
though Virginia and Maryland exported iron in pigs 
and in bars, they imported their hoes, axes, and all 
ſorts even of the moſt heavy and common iron tools. 
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from England or Ireland, but it is not ſo good as 


that exported from. the latter, it does not keep ſo 
well, the fat of the Carolina pork is ſofter. 
As our Weſt-India iſlands have the monopoly of 
the Britiſh and Iriſh markets, it is no more than 
equal, that they ſhould take from us whatever we 
can ſupply; though perhaps they might get ſome 
articles cheaper elſewhere, We might get Weſt- 

India _— much cheaper than theirs. 


 SAUHLTED FISH, -- 


From many circumſtances can be ſent from 
Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, and St. John's to 
the Welt Indies, cheaper than from the American 


States. Mackerel may be caught on the Britiſh 


coaſt and ſent to the Welt Indies, nearly, if not 
quite as cheap as the Planters uſed to get them, 
from the American States, allowing a bounty equal 
to the duty on the ſalt, with which they may be 
cured, It may not be improper to allow a farther 
bounty on the exportation, as this bufineſs would 
employ a great number of ſeamen, — Mackerel 
fiſhing is a conſiderable buſineſs on the coaſt of 
Nova Scotia, but it might be carried on as cheap. 
in our ſeas with ſuch advantages — A bounty is 
allowed on herrings exported from Britain. 


Lumber, 
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Lumber, viz. Saves a Hoops, Scantlin 14 and 


Timber for Houſe and Mill Frames, Boards, 


Shingles, &c. 


From the great plenty of timber in Nova Scotia 
and Canada, and the beginning ſcarcity of it near 


water carriage in the American States, theſe arti- 
cles may be imported from the former, on better 
terms than from the latter, Hoops for ſugar 
hogſheads are often carried from England. + Ships 
going to the Weſt Indies have only a light freighr, 
and carry out this article; and it wilt anſwer to 
carry from hence ſtaves and boards, and they are 
of a ſuperior quality. The neceſſity the States will 
be under of exporting their produce, will oblige 
them to ſell to our ſhipping that may come for it, 
all forts. of lumber. Timber cutting and the 
buſineſs of the ſaw-mills would greatly decreaſe; if 
they do not. There is little Paper oh new mar- 
* for them, | | 


Live Oxen and Sheep, Ponliry of every Rind, for 
freſh rr He. in the Iſlands. 


A conſiderable 8 of oxen and ſome - — 
have been ſent from New England to the Wind- 
ward Iſlands, but none to Jamaica; mutton is 
not a — food in the iſlands; ſome ſheep are 


L 2 however 
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however bred there.. Nova Scotia may raiſe oxen 
ſufficient for the iſlands, having fine paſtures. The 
Britiſh army and inhabitants in the town of Boſ- 
ton, during the blockade in 177, and 1776, were 
ſupplied with vaſt quantities of freſh proviſions of 


every kind from thence; ten years before, Hali- 
fax was in a great meaſure ſupplied from New En- 


gland wich freſh proviſions; and had not the de- 
mand during the war, been ſo exceeding great, 
freſh meat would have been under two-pence a 
pound in Nova Scotia. Poultry will probably be 
purchaſed cheaper in Canada than in the American 
States. The Bermudians before the war generally 
exported from 30 to 40,000 ducks, and large 
quantities of onions to the Weſt-India iſlands for 


{ale. 
RICE, INDIAN CORN, and TOBACCO. 
Of rice no great quantity goes to the Weſt Indies; 
what is ſent goes chiefly from South Carolina. In- 
dian corn is much preferred to it, which is chiefly 
exported from Virginia and North Carolina: The 
planters raiſed proviſions for their negroes in a 
great meaſure during the war; but it can hardly 
anſwer at-any 'other times, except a few yams, 
or potatoes for preſent uſe. They allo raiſe near- 
ly tobaceo enough for the negroes. Bermuda 


veſſcls will .bring as much of theſe articles as are 
| wanted; 


CO IF I 


wanted, and alſo lumber, cheaper than the veſſels 
of the American States. 

As to the African trade, Congreſs, and ſome of 
the General Aſſemblies have declared againſt it. 
Probably the Carolinas and Georgia muſt continue 
it for ſome time *; but the importation by no means 
kept pace with the increaſe, The price of ſlaves was 
lowered before the war; ſlaves born in the coun- 
try were preferred, as ſeaſoned to the climate, 


And the Northern States will carry it on for the 
ſake of diſpoſing of a vaſt quantity of their rum, which 
Africa took, The negroes purchaſed on that coaſt with 
the New England rum, were carried to the Weſt Indies, 
there ſold, and the money ſent to Europe, to pay for 
goods received from thence. * 

Although the trade were infinitely advantageous to 
England, the diſcontinuance of it, is much to be wiſh- 
ed, unleſs we can learn to treat the negroes better; 
the Americans uſe them much better than we do, 
and the French till better than the Americans. 


From 
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From the foregoing ſtate of the imports and 
exports of the American States to and from Europe 
and the Welt Indies, a judgment may be formed 
of their natural courſe and tendency — of their im- 
portance, — and of the meaſures that ſhould be 
adopred by Great Britain; or rather, it appears, 
that little is to be done, and our great care ſhould 
be, 10 avoid doing miſchief. The American States 
are ſeparated from us and independent, conſe- 
quently foreign; the declating them ſuch, puts 
them in the only fituation, in which they can be; 
all difficulty 1s removed, nothing is hazarded, no- 
hidden miſchief is to be dreaded, but relying on 
thoſe commercial principles and regulations under 
which our trade and navy have become fo great, 
Great Britain will loſe few of the advantages ſhe 
poſſeſſed before the American States became. in- 
dependent, and with prudent management ſhe- 
will have as much of the trade as it will be her, 


Intereſt to wiſh for, without any expence to the 


State, of civil eſtabliſhment or protection. 
The Navigation * act prevented the Dutch from 


being the carriers of our trade. The violation or 
relaxation 


„The Navigation act was eſtabliſhed during the 
civil wars, and was confirmed at the Reſtoration. At 
that time the commercial tonnage of the kingdom was 
little more than 95,000 tons, In 1774 it had riſen to 
near 800,000 tons. 


(I 

relaxation of that act in favour of the Weſt-India 
Iſlands, or of the American States, will give that 
advantage to the New-Englanders *, and. en- 


courage to the greateſt degree the marine of 
America, The bill, in its preſent ſtate, allowing 
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an open trade between the American States and N 
our iſlands, relinquiſhes the only uſe and advan- I! 
tage of colonies or Weſt-India iſlands, the mo- 1 
nopoly of their conſumption, and the carriage of [ 


their produce; for that object alone we could be 
tempted, to ſupport the vaſt expence of their | 
maintenance and protection. Our late wars have 
been for the excluſive trade of America, and our 
enormous debt has been incurred for that object. 
Our remaining colonies on the continent and 
iſlands, and the favourable ſtate of Engliſh ma- 


nufactures, may ſtill give us, almoſt excluſively, | 1 
the trade of America; but the bill grants the 5 
| Weſt» i 

* And to them only, for none of the other ſtates j | 


have any ſhipping, but the bill will in the moſt effec- 
tual manner encourage the ſeveral provinces to raiſe 
ſhipping, Should the Weſt India trade be laid open 
to ſhips carrying the flag of the American States, 
their allies, the French and Dutch, will avail theme 
ſelves of it, as they did of the Imperial in Europe, 1 
and our iſlands will ſoon be as much crowded with 
foreign ſhipping, as the port of Oſtend has lately 
been. 4 
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Weſi-India trade to the American States on better 
terms than we can have it ourfelves, and theſe 
advantages are beſtowed, while local circumſtances 
inſure many others, which it is our duty to guard 
againſt, rather than promote. It makes it the 
intereſt of our merchants to trade under the Ame- 
rican flag. Shipping, and every proviſion neceſ- 
fary. for ſhipping, may be had in America at much 
leſs expence than is required here *. It is the 
policy of France and Spain, not to ſuffer foreign 
veſſels to trade to their iſlands and colonies, and 
our own maxims have hitherto been the ſame; 
but the bill, without the leaſt neceſſity, gives up 

this 


* The timber, maſts, yards, tar, and pitch, are much 
cheaper than in England. It is ſaid the hull of a ſhip, 
built here for example, of 200 tons,-will coſt nearly 
as much as a New-England ſhip completed for ſea, 
viz. about 1000 I. Very little wrought iron for ſhip 
building is imported into North America from Europe. 
How the former is provided with cordage and fails 
has been already ſtated. It is alſo ſaid the Americans 
navigate with fewer hands than we do, or have a 
greater proportion of boys. It is allowed they navi- 
gate much cheaper; their ſailors are more tractable, 
and are eaſier fed, Wages are nearly the ſame, but 
they are paid to advantage, becauſe they are frequently 
paid in goods on their return, moſt of the Ame- 
tican ſailors have fixed places of reſidence, and art 
fond of their native country. | 
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this moſt neceſſary reſtriction, and our whole 
commercial ſyſtem. The French, indeed, opened 
the trade to their Weſt-India iſlands in 1779, to 
neutral nations, that they might take every ſeaman 
they poſſibly could for their navy, and to pre- 
ſerve their iflands from ſtarving, The conſe- 
quences would ſoon have been the deſtruction of 
their navy, as it was of their trade. Ships from 
all parts went to their iſlands, and carried the 
produce wherever they pleaſed. Weſt India pro- 
duce became ſcarce in France at the time it was 
plentiful in the north. The revenue failed. France 
loſt one million and a balf ſterling, and the ſame 
loſs would have been . annually repeated as long 
as the war continued. There was an end of the 
trade, There was no nurſery for ſeamen lefr, and 
if the war had continued, ſeveral ſhips muſt have 
been laid ap evety year for want of ſailors, Re- 
preſentations came from Bourdeaux, Nantes &, 
&c. and immediately on tlie ſigning of the pre- 


liminaries,'#he petmiſſton for neutral nations to 
go to her iſlands was withdrawn : and ſo jealous 


were the French of the trade of their iſlands, that 
before the Joſs of Canada and Louiſbourg, thoſe 
111 l | * /,/. 1143 i» colonies 
* No leſs than twelve capital houſes. i 8 85 
and in the other ſea Ports of France, failed in the 

ſpace of a fortuiglt. 

\ 


+ The ſame was done at the Havannah. 


( 
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colonies were not allowed a direct trade to them, 
and France has had the good ſenſe, by her treaty 
with the American States, to withhold the very 
thing we are ſeeking to give up. | 

. By any violation or relaxation of the Navigation 


aft, that act will be entirely loſt as to Ireland: 
that kingdom expreflly adopted it only, as long as 
it ſhould remain unaltered in Great Britain, Ir is 
| a a principal tie between the two countries; but, 
beſides the loſs of the act, as far as it confines Ire- 
| land, we ſhould involve ourſelves moſt ſeriouſly 
i with that kingdom in another reſpect. Ireland re- 
ceived, as a right, every advantage ſhe had lately 
| acquired, except the participation of the monopoly 
" of the Weſt-India conſumption of Britiſh products 
[| and manufactures, for that ſhe was thankful, and 
[| in y return paſſed the act which encreaſed the 
| | duties on ſugars, and other Weſt-lndia articles, 
| and engages to augment. them farther, jn propor- 
| tion to the duties, Which may in future be im- 
| poſed-upon them in Great Britain, and lays pro- 
| hibitory duties on ſimilar articles from foreign 


iſlands. By this bill that monopoly would ceaſe; 
- deprived of the advantage, Ireland will think 
Britain has dane away the conſideration, that in- 
duced her to ſhut her ports againſt foreign ſugars. 
The Iriſh a&' laying prohibitory duties i is biennial, 

and 


* 
ls 
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and will expire next Chriſtmas; and it is not to 


be ſuppoſed, under the circumſtance alluded to, 
it would be continued. Her redreſs might be to 
take foreign Weſt-India goods; at leaſt, ſhe: 
would not think it neceſſary to charge her own: 
conſumption of ſugars with higher duties than. 
are required from America. She will expect to 


have Weſt-India goods on as good terms as the 


American States, now become foreign. Weſt. India 
planters ſhould conſider, whether a direct trade to 
the American States will recompenſe them for the 
loſs of the Iriſh conſumption, and Parliament 
ſhould conſider what would be the ſtate of ſmug- 
gling from Ireland into this country, if Ireland 
ſhould become the repofitory for foreign Weſt · 
India goods, or of our own, under low duties. 
The repreſentation of the committee of Weſt- 
India planters and merchants to the King's Mini- 
ſters, ſets forth, that the permiſſion of American. 
ſhips, as heretofore, freely to bring the produce of 
the dominions of the American States to the ſugar 
colonies, and take back the produce of our iſlands 


in return, is obviouſly eſſential.“ The wool- 


growers of England might alſo ſay, a free exporta- 
tion of wool is obviouſly eſſential to their intereſt ; 
but it would put an end to our moſt valuable ex- 
port of woollens : it would enable France to under- 
ſell us. It has been ſaid that the iſlands cannot 
exiſt without an open trade to the American States; 
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it may be aſked, how they have exiſted during the 
war, when even Canada or Nova Scotia, and alſo 
England and Ireland, were not open to them with- 
out great expence and riſk? They got their lumber 
by prizes, and through neutral iſlands ; but not ſo 
much as may. now be got immediately from Canada 
and Nova Scotia. The lumber of thoſe colonies 


is the beſt in America. Some little time may be 


neceſſary before a full ſupply of all the articles they 
can produce, will be obtained ; but it will be bet- 
ter for this country to allow a bounty on lumber, 
conveyed. in Britiſh veſſels from Canada and Nova 
Scotia to the Welt Indies, for a limitted time, 
than to ſacrifice our carrying-trade ; alſo a bounty 
on building ſhips in Canada and Nova Scotia, to 
be employed in the carrying-trade to the Weſt In- 
dies; alſo a ſmall bounty, for a limited time, on 
making wheat into flour“ in . to encou- 


rage mills there. 
From 

* In general, as * the "RI we had he with⸗ 
draw them in as many inſtances as poſſible, and take off 
duties on raw materials imported, at leaſt to the amount 
of the ſaving from bounties; but in the preſent caſe it 
might be adviſeable to give bounties for five or ſeven 
years certain, Five ſhillings per ton on Canada or Nova 
Scotia built ſhips, not under forty tons, would encou- 
rage many articles there, and draw workmen thither, 
To encourage mills, one ſhilling per cwt. on biſcuit or 
flour exported. Five ſhillings per 1000 feet on lumber, 


boards, ſcantlings, ſtaves, & c. 


+ There is only one capital mill now in Canada, 
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From the bay of Fundy or Halifax to our iſlands, 


except Jamaica, the navigation is ſhorter and 


quicker than from the American States. Veſſels 


going from the latter are obliged to ſteer far to the 


eaſt to get into the trade-winds, From the moſt 


leeward iſlands, the paſſage to the gulph of St. 


Laurence may be made in 15, 20, or 25 days, al- 


though 35 or 40 may be neceſſary to go to Quebec. 


Under the article of wheat, it has appeared how 
amply Canada can ſupply our iſlands.“ It appears 
alſo, that no part of the world furniſhes greater 
advantages for ſhip-building. The oak of Canada 
is heavier, and much more laſting than that of 
New England. In ſhort, it is unqueſtionably a 
fact, that Nova Scotia, Canada, and the iſland of 
St. John, will ſoon become capable, with very little 
encouragement, of ſupplying our iſlands with all 
the ſhipping, fiſh, timber, and lumber of every 
kind, and with mill or draft horſes, with flour, 
and ſeveral other articles they may want; and 
Bermuda ſhipping alone might ſupply the iſlands 
with ſuch articles as will be wanted from the Sou- 
thern States, viz. Indian corn, rice, and the little 
tobacco that may be neceſſary in addition to what 


is grown in the Weſt Indies, for the negroes. 


The Weſt-India planters undoubtedly would 
derive advantage from the ſhipping of the Ame- 
| rican 
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rican States being permitted to carry their produce 
to any part of the world; the value of their pro- 
duce might be raiſed, and the price of freight 
would be much lowered by the competition ; but 
furely they are liberal men, and, on reflection, will 
not, from the moſt ſelf-intereſted motive, wiſh 
1 the greateſt miſchief to the empire. Many do not; 
b | | if any ſhould, we muſt not, for their emolument, 

| 

| 


facrifice the marine of England, and the advan- 

| tages of their trade, Much may be done in other 
ways for the Weſt-India planters and merchants.* 
| It is to be hoped they will be relieved in the man- 
| ner of paying duties, and ſome, perhaps, might 
= be lowered; more efficacious means might be ta- 
1 ken to prevent ſmuggling foreign produce into 
| | theſe kingdoms ; and it is to be wiſhed the ſtate of 
i] the country would allow the duty on rum to be 
| lowered ; perhaps it would be the moſt effectual 
| means of preventing the ſmuggling of French 

| brandies among us. Delays at the Cuſtom-houſe 
{8 | may be removed, and reforms made rhere in many 
| points to the advantage of the trader and of the 
| revenue. Encouragement undoubtedly might be 
11 given for the growth of indigo, coffee, cocoa, and 
given 


ö 
fl * The Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands would be ruined by 
tt a ſeparation from this country, if either independent, or 

" | annexed to the American States, or conquered by 


France. The monopoly of the Britiſh merket alone 
enables them to ſell at their high prices, 
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tobacco *, on ſuch lands as, from ſoil and ſitua- 
tion, are unfit for the culture of ſugar ; and there 
are great tracts of uncultivated lands in the iſlands, 
very fit for thoſe articles. Cotton alſo might be a 
valuable produce . 
Our Weſt-India iſlands will have many advan- 
tages in North America. The States cannot get 
rum elſewhere in any quantity, of a. good qua- 
lityqt; and though much was diſtilled by the New- 
Englanders from molaſſes imported from the French 
iſlands, it was of a bad quality, and was moſtly 
exported, A great part of their own conſumption 
was ſupplied from our iſlands, and has been ſtated 
before as one of their greateſt imports. The im- 
portation into Canada and Nova Scotia, of the in- 
ferior rum, diſtilled by the American States, 
ſhould be prohibited ; and the uſe of foreign ſu- 
gars in thoſe colonies mult be prevented. 
| The 


 #* Tobacco of a tolerable good quality has been raiſed 
zn St. Vincent's with very little labour, and might, with 
{kill and attention, be greatly improved. | 

7 The demand for Bird or Cayenne pepper ts, 


It grows wild in the iſlands, and might be cultivated to 
N ae 


Tue rum from Desen (which is in great part 
ſetiled by planters from Barbadoes) is good, but the quan- 
tity is inconfiderable. Surinam has but one diſtillery. 

QC To prohibit. New England rum from being im- 
ported into Canada, will be a neceſſary aud wiſe mea- 


2 ſure. 


1 
The increaſe of the conſumption of ſugar muſt 
continue to a | great amount. As yet ſugar is not 
nn 


ſure. The quantity that has been formerly imported 
from thoſe provinces alone into Canada, amounted to 
400, ooo gallons, for which they received n in 
money, or by bills on London. 

To ſtop a trade ſo pernicious to Great Britain and 
that province, at the deſire of the merchants, a provin- 
cial duty of - nine-pence per gallon was laid on it; but 
government in part deſtroyed the good effect this would 
have had, by laying, at the ſame time, a duty of ſix- 
pence per gallon on rum from the Weſt Indies, and of 
three-pence per gallon on brandies from Britain. 
Nova Scotia, St. John's, and Canada, have diſtil- 
leries already, which may be greatly increaſed and ſoon. 
In favour of theſe diſtilleries, rum imported into Ca- 
nada and Nova Scotia, pays one ſhilling per gallon, 
which goes to the ſupport of their civil government. 
The foreign molaſſes imported, pays only one penny, 
but as that penny will not be paid by the diſtilleries of 
the American States, it ought to be taken off in favour 
of thoſe of our remaining colonies. One hundred gal- 
lons of common molaſſes, make one hundred gallons of 
rum; the better ſort will make one hundred and five 
gallons. In the Weſt Indies, in crop time, che ſcum of 
the ſugar, added to the molaſſes, will produce an hun- 
dred and fifteen or an hundred and twenty gallons, 

which 
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commonly uſed in one half of Europe. It is ſaid 
the conſumption of England and Ireland is ſo 


much increaſed, as to take almoſt the whole pro- 


duce of our iſlands. France is increaſing her ſugar 
plantations; and nothing but bad management or 
extravagance, can prevent our iſlands from ſelling 
as cheap as the French, although they now under- 
{ell us ſo greatly. The Spaniards cultivate bare- 
ly ſufficient ſugar for their own conſumption. 
The Southern provinces of the American States 
never can ſucceed in that article, — froſts and 
north-weſt winds will prevent. Attempts haye 
been made at New Orleans, and have failed; a 
great field, therefore, will be open for the ſugar 
colonies ; and when it is neceſſary to relieve them, 
it muſt be done by other means than the ſacrifice 
of our carrying-trade, the nurſery of our ſeamen. 
Canada and Nova-Scotia will ſoon amply ſupply 
the principal articles wanted in the iſlands, except 
Indian corn and rice; and if there ſhould be a dif- 
Kculty in getting theſe articles, the cheapneſs of 
wheat in Canada will ſoon afford a good ſubfiiruce 
for. them. 

It appears from who * been ſtared, that there 


| will be no difficulty with reſpe& to lumber and 


8 Proviſions, 
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Which gives conſiderable rnb to the Weſt-India 
diſtilleries. - 
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proviſions, except in the beginning, and that may 
be obviated. Britiſh ſhipping muſt go from our 
iſlands and colonies to the American States, and 
cannot be refuſed admittance on the ſame footing 
as in other foreign countries; eſpecially as thoſe 
States from whence we want to draw ſupplies, 
have no ſhipping of their own. Georgia and South 
Carolina can have none, and yet the rice they ex- 
Ported before the war required, 30,000 tons of ſhip- 
ping. Will the planters or merchants there, keep 
-the rice to periſh, rather than ſhip it in Britiſh ſhips? 
The ſhipping belonging to Virginia and Maryland 
was allo deſtroyed ; and when New York is evacu- 
'ated, that ſtate muſt be without ſhipping ; Fan it 
then be ſuppoſed the former will refuſe their tobac- 
co, or the latter their proviſions and lumber to Bri- 
tiſh ſhips? If they ſhould, they will loſe the mar- 
ket to our iſlands, of which they might always 
have a ſhare through our ſhipping. But no mandate 
of Congreſs will prevent thoſe of the States, whoſe 
Intereſt it is, from ſupplying us with any article 
we want. 
If the American States ſhould endeavour to pay 
their debts *, their commerce will be burthened 
En. | Wn with 


* America emitted 200 millions of dollars, or above 
40 millions ſterling in paper, and then borrowed. — 
Her debt to Europe is about two millions ſterling, to 
which her domeſtic debt added, the amount is about 


nine 
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with duties and taxes, and the lands and produce 
of the farmers muſt for ſome time lie under very 
N 2 heavy 


nine millions and a half ſterling, excluſive of the paper 
money depreciated in the hands of the Public — 
A pamphlet lately publiſhed at Philadelphia by Con- 


greſs, and ſaid to be written by Mr. Morris, ſtates, 
the foreign debt on the iſt of January laſt, at 7,885,085 


Dollars; the domeſtic debt 34, 115, 290 dollars; the 
annual intereſt to be paid 2,415,956 dollars; but they 
are generally believed to be more. France ſent (not 
included in the debt) above 600,0001. ſterling in ſpecie 
to America, being obliged to ſend caſh, finding her bills 
for a long time, from 20 to 3o per cent. below par, 
whilſt bills on London were at the ſame time above par, 
in Philadelphia and Boſton. Towards the cloſe of the 
war, French bills, from the punctual payment of the 
preceeding draughts, roſe nearly to par, but the pur- 
chaſers were taken in; the French court ſtopt payment 
and put them over for twelve months, with intereſt ; 
and the holders in want of, ready money, were obliged 
to allow a diſcount from 16 to 20 per cent. to raiſe it 


on thoſe bills, which loſs was one cauſe of ſeveral 


capital failures — From this it may be fairly inferred, 
that French credit and French paper, will never be on 
a pat with Engliſh, in America. 

It has been aſked, what is become of the money we 
have ſent during the war to America? Some is come 
back — a conſiderable part is the circulating caſh within 
our lines. Many Britiſh ſubjects in New York have 


very. large ſums in their poſſeſſion. The Dutch and 
Germans, whoſe number is not inconſiderable, have 


hoarded 
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dats impoſitions. If, then, the agriculture and 
commerce, and fifheries of Canada, St. John's, 
and Nova Scotia, be left not only free, but re- 
ceive proper encouragement, the important conſe- 
quences are too evident, to need their being pointed 
out or enlarged on. The diſtilleries, the fiſheries, 
and ſhip-building, have heretofore been the only 
reſources and ſupports of the commerce of the 
Northern American States. A large proportion 
of the ſhips when built, were ſent to the Weſt 
Indies with cargoes of timber, lumber, and fiſh; 
and to Europe, to be ſold or take freight; and a 
great part of the rum diſtilled in the American 
States was conſumed in Nova Scotia, and in Cana- 
da, and in the fiſheries on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, &c. But the diſtilleries may be carried on 

| to 


hoarded up — and it is believed, conſiderable ſums are 
concealed. Part went into the country for proviſions; 
much proviſions could not be brougat in clandeſtinely, 
and the greateſt part of the money came back to New 
York, &c. to purchaſe Britiſh goods, or to purchaſe 
bills of exchange, which were ſent in payment to Eu- 
rope and the Weſt Indies. Money to a conſiderable 
amount came alſo to New York, for the ſame purpoſes 
from Philadelphia, got by a very advantageous trade to 
the Havannah, which is now at an end. And much 
money went from Philadelphia, and other parts of 
the American States to St. Euſtatia before it was 
taken, to purchaſe our manufactures from the Dutch; 
ſo that it is not probable, much ſpecie will remain in 


America in conſequence of the war. Her exports 
were 
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to as great profit in Nova Scotia as on any part of 
the continent; as may alſo the important buſineſs 
of ſhip-building; and nothing can be more evi- 
dent than that Nova Scotia, and St. John's iſland, 
in particular, is better ſituated for the fiſheries than 
any other country whatever. In ſhort, if proper 
attention is paid to Nova Scotia, and St. John's 
iſland, the lands in thoſe provinces, at preſent of 
little value, will encreaſe in their price more rapid» 

ly than can at firſt be imagined, | 
It is obvious how neceſſary Canada and Nova 
Scotia are to our iſlands. We ſhould therefore pur 
thoſe colonies on the beſt poſſible footing ; and 
the government of Canada ſhould be altered. — 
But the undertaking is delicate and difficult, and 
ſome of our ableſt politicians will object. That 
the Canadians in general are diſcontented un- 
der their preſent government, appears from the 
aid and countenance which they gave the Ameri- 
can army when in Canada“. If we are not wiſe 
enough 


were prodigiouſly diminiſhed, and ſometimes almoſt 


_ ceaſed. — After the idea of. ſtarving our people was 


over, the Americans would have got all our money, 
and would have ſhewn themſelves better politicians, if 
they had ſuffered proviſions to go publicly into New 
York; it would have enabled them to carry on the 
war; the greater part of the goods that went from Bri- 
tain, were paid for in ready money. 

* Tt did not ariſe from a wiſh to return to the domi- 
nion of France; they had experienced the advantage 
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enough to give them a free conſtitution and go- 
vernment agreeable to the wiſhes of the people, 
the encouragement and aid they might have from 
their neighbours may promote the wiſh of a go- 
vernment independent of Great Britain. A mili- 
tary police is bad for a town, except in a ſtate of 
war, but totally inadequate for the government 
of a large country, ſuch as Canada x. The exor- 
bitant fees of office, the expence of obtaining juſ- 
tice in the Courts there, and the great diſtance, 

in 


of belonging to Britain. They were kept poor under 
the French government: they have grown rich under 
ours. Their prieſts acknowledge that they have, in 
great meaſure, loſt their influence. The French Cana- 
dians were diſſatisfied, but the ſettlers ſince the peace 
of 1763 ſtill more ſo. The cauſe of their diſcontent 
will be explained, 

* The north ſide of the province of Quebec, 
from Detroit to St. John's River in Labrador, is 1200 
miles in length, by about 150 in depth, excluſive of the 
part ſouth of the river St. Lawrence, and is by far too 
great an extent for one government; but it is by no 
means certain, that it will be good policy in England 
to encourage ſettlements above Montreal. Nova 
Scotia will make two governments, the diviſion is ob- 
vious. The mouth of the river St. John, will be a 
gocd ſituation for a frontier town. If the provincial 
corps that are to be carried to Nova Scotia and diſband- 
cd there, ſhould be put on a proper footing, they may 
continue to be of great ſervice, and lay the foundation 
of future ſafety. A ſmall additional expence, as the 

2 officers 
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in many caſes, from them, are conſidered as 
weighty grievances, and are loudly complained of 
by the Canadians. If we could find out that go- 
vernment they would like beſt —if they could 
agree in their ideas of the beſt form of government, 
—they ought to have it according to their wiſhes, 
except in ſuch points as claſh with the neceſſary 
commercial intereſts of the country that nurtures, 
encourages, and protects them. All grievances 
and every ſource of jealouſy or ſuſpicion ſhould be 
removed, every inhabitant would then apprehend 
a change of government as the greateſt evil, and 
every man would readily take arms for-its defence, 
and by thoſe means only, the provinces ſhould be 
preſerved. No taxes ſhould in future be impoſed 
by Great Britain, nor ſhould any be raiſed, but 
for their own benefit, and for their defence and 
ſecurity *; when they ate able, they ſhould pay 
the whole of their expences, and fixed ſalaries to 
their governors, &c. At prelent they have no 
repreſentatives; they ſhould have a General Aſſem- 

bly, 


officers are to be on half pay, and reſide in the eoun- 
try, would enable thoſe corps to aſſemble occaſionally; 
and with them, two regular battalions at Halifax, 
might be ſuſficient for the province, unleſs a battalion 
towards the frontier of New England ſhould be 
neceſſary. 

* Nothing could be, more impolitic, or of a more 
miſchievons tendency at the time, than the law paſſed 
not long ſince in Eaſt Florida, for raiſing a perpetual 

revenue 
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bly, and trial by jury, in civil as well as criminal 
caſes. If their conſtitution ſhould be formed on 
the beſt plan of our late colonies *, it will draw 
many inhabitants from them, affording an afylum 
to the oppreſſed, and to thoſe who may ſee the 
advantage of living under a Britiſh government, 
and enjoying its benefits : our Provinces will ſud- 
denly become powerful, and objects of envy to 
thoſe, who have preferred anarchy, diſtraction, 
and heavy taxes, to the equitable and wiſe go- 


vernment offered to them by the commiſſioners. 
| ” 5 
ut 


revenue of 5 per cent. upon foreign trade, at the diſ- 
poſal of parliament. It would have produced little, and 
it had the appearance of proceeding from the ſuggeſ- 
tions of thoſe in power, contrary to the principle 
| which it was ſo neceſſary to impreſs. | 
In ſome of the colonies, the Council was appointed 
by the Crown, and the ofhce was held during pleaſure. 
In other colonies it was choſen annually by the people. 
The Council ſhould be more independent of the 
Crown, and entirely independent of the people: the 
members of it ſhould hold their offices, during their 
good behaviour, If prejudice or policy ſeem to make 
it neceffary, that none but Proteſtants ſhould be of 
the Council, yet Roman Catholics ought to be capable 
dk being elected of the Aſſembly. The Council would 
be a ſufficient check on them. Europe, now in a great 
meaſure devoid of fanaticiſm and prieſt-craft, and the po- 
licy ſupported by them, might learn liberality in theſe 
matters from America. Proteſtants were often elected of 


the Aſſembly in Maryland by Roman 8 yet in 
the 
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Put unleſs a free conſtitution is given, the emigra- 


tions from the American States (which, it may 
be expected; will be very conſiderable) would 
only tend to weaken the power of government in 
that country, and bring about a revolution. It 
may be the beſt and the only means to prevent a 
wiſh, to ſeparate from this country ; for with a 
proper conſtitution, the Canadians might be the 
happieſt people on earth ; and independence, that 
is, a ſeparation from this country would prove, 
the greateſt curſe; depriving them of the very great 
and many advantages they will have over the Ame- 
rican States, by their being a part of the Britiſh 
empire. It is obvious, that if added to the Union, 
they would fall into a much more inſignificant ſtate, 

In competition with the American States, Ca- 
nada and Nova Scotia will have many excluſive 
advantages: We muſt reſerve to our remaining 
colonies thoſe to which they are entitled“. The 
inhabitants of Nantucket and the Fiſhing Coaft 


will __ to Nova Scotia for the ſake of the 
O ſuperior 


the moſt ſalutaty meaſures, the timid prudence of our 
miniſters, is apprehenſive of exciting the clamours of 
bigotry, and of ſupplying the enemies of their country, 
with an opportunity of miſchief and ſedition. 

Every encouragement of advantage given to Ca- 
hada and Nova Scotia will be given in a great meaſure 
to the Loyaliſts, who may ſcttle there, and who fo well 
deſerve it. 
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ſuperior advantages of our fiſheries, and from 
other parts of the American States, for different 
advantages, which Britiſh ſubjects ſhould exclu- 
ſively have; but if we do not reſerve theſe advan- 
tages to our colonies, not content with the irre- 
parable and for- ever- debaſing ſacrifice of the Loy- 
aliſts and their property to the rebels, we continue 
to hold out a premium for rebellion*. But if 
our remaining colonies are put on a proper foot- 
ing, nothing could be more deſtructive to their 
intereſt than a ſeparation from us, by revolt or 
conqueſt. . 

We are told it is proper to court the trade with 
the American States. Their treaties with France 
and Holland in direct terms forbid our being put 


on a better footing than thoſe countries, , 
| The 


* A very different ſyſtem is neceſſary for the exif. 
tence of government. The late miniſters ſeem to have 
ated on ſuch principles, that if civil war or rebellion 
ſhould ariſe, it cannot be ſuppoſed any reaſonable or 
reaſoning man will ſupport Government, till what has 
been done is expiated. The Proviſional Articles tell 
us every ting to be loſt, by ſupporting the ,Legifla- 
ture, and every thing to be got, by rebellion. 

+ Article II. of the Treaty of Commerce between 
France and the United States of America, © The moſt 
Chriſtian King and the United States engage mutually 
not to grant any particular favour to other nations, in 
reſpe&t of commerce and navigation, which ſhall not 
immediately become common to the other party, who 
ſhall enjoy the ſame favour freely.” 


| KEE 
The tate of our manufactures make it unne- 


ceſſary, and nothing can be more weak than the 
idea of courting commerce*, America will have 
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* By ineffectual and unneceſſary attempts to court 
American commerce, we ſhall diſguſt nations with 
whom we have great intercourſe, and prejudice the beſt 
trade we have. Our exports to the Baltic and the coun- 
tries North of Holland, are equal to what our exports 
to the American States were at any time, and more 
real Britiſh ſhipping has been employed to the North, 
than had ever been employed to the American States. 
Before the war, very few Britiſh ſhips went to the 
ports north of Philadelphia; they went principally to 
the Southern States. | 


Lift of ſhips that paſſed the Sound, to and from the Baltic, 
for three yaers preceeding 1782. 

Nation Ships in 1779 Ships in 1780 Ships in 1781 
Britiſh - - - 1652 - 1701 - - 2001 
Dutch -,- - 20759 - 2058 = = 9 
French =» = = © =. O - = 0 

The Britiſh ſhipping that weat to Hamburg and 

other ports of the North, was alſo very conſiderable, 
but of the 2001 Britiſh ſhips that paſſed the Sound to 
and from the Baltic, the greater part made two voy- 
ages, and probably we had not more than 6 or 700 
ſhips employed in that trade. . 
The Dutch and French trade was carried on to the 
Baltic in neutral ſhips. Many of the Dutch merchant- 
men go Imperial, Swediſh, Pruſſian, Ruſhan, or Daniſh 
colours, and ſome Engliſh ſhips did the ſame, by which 
they ſaved conſiderably in the premium of Aſſurance, 
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from us, what ſhe cannot get cheaper and better 
elſewhere, and what we want from her, ſhe will 
ſell to us, as cheap, as ſhe will to others. But in 
other reſpects ſhe will aſſume a tone of importance, 
ſhe will partake of the nature of new men ; ſhe 
has .indulged and will indulge herſelf in puerile 
inſolence; in that, perhaps, ſhe will not ſhew - 
herſelf much unlike her parent, — but ſhe has ſenſe 
and information; all her people in ſome ſhape or 
other, are commercial, and in that line particu- 
larly, they are knowing and intelligent. — The 
truth is, we want little of her produce in Great 
Britaip, coarſe tobacco excepted, The fineſt to- 
bacco grows in the iflands, and in South Ame- 
rica, The indigo of the iſlands and of South 
America, 1s infinitely better than that of North 
America, but we muſt take that, and naval ſtores, 
and other articles from the American States, which 
may be got as good or better elſewhere, in return 
for our manufactures, inſtead of money. In pay- 
ment, for want of other ſufficient returns, large 
quantities of tobacca muſt come to Great Britain, 
and we can afford to give the beſt price for it, by 
taking it in exchange for our manufactures. The 
other principal advantage we derived from the to- 
bacco trade, was, the employment of our ſhipping 
and ſailors ; we manufactured little for exporta- 
tion, we ſorted it for the European markets, 
and we may till have the carriage of much of it 
from hence to thoſe markets, We fhall have tranſ- 
ports 
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WS 
ports and ſeamen in plenty unemployed, to carry 


our manufactures to America, and to carry on the 
trade of the Welt Indies, and ſo far from giving 
up any of the carrying-trade, we ſhould exert 
| ourſelves to prevent our unemployed ſramen from 
paſſing over to the Americans. — This miſchief 
there is great reaſon to fear, is now daily happen- 
ing. We cannot therefore be too attentive to pre- 
vent the progreſs of an evil, which vitally affects 

the intereſts of Great Britain. 
nſtead of exaggerating the loſs ſuffered by the 
diſmemberment of the empire, our thoughts may 
be employed to more advantage, in conſidering 
what our fituation really is, and what are the 
greateſt advantages that can be derived from it. 
It will be found better than we expect; nor is the 
independence of the American States, notwith- 
ſtanding their connection with France, likely to 
interfere with us ſo eſſentially as has been appre- 
hended, except as to the carrying trade, the 
nurſery for ſeamen, and that it is in our power to 
prevent in a conſiderable degree. The carriage 
of what we ſend to America, is muck leſs 
than that which we brought from thence a few 
tobacco ſhips will carry back as much of our 
manufactures as all the American States will con- 
fume. Ne muſt therefore retain the carrying trade 
wherever we poſſibly can. — But the demand for 
our manufactures will continually encreaſe with 
oo population of America, Deſponding politi- 
2 cians 
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cians may derive ſome comfort from the proſpect, 
that if the American States ſhould hereafter be 


able to manufacture for themſelves, new channels 
of commerce will be opened, and the inland parts 


of the continent will require an inexhauſtible 


ſupply. Britiſh manufactures will for ages aſcend 
the great rivers of that continent, and by means 
of a moſt extraordinary inland navigation *, will 

be 


lt is remarkable, that there is only one mile por- 
tage between Cayahoga river, that empties itſelf into 
lake Erie, which finally runs into the river St. Laurence, 
and the River Muſkingum, which runs into the 
Ohio, and communicates with the gulph of Mexico. 
Notwithſtanding the navigation of the rivers St. 
Lawrence and Miſſiſſippi is obſtructed in Winter and 
Spring; in the firſt by ice, and in the latter by the 
rapidity of the waters; and notwithſtanding the diſ- 
tance is not above 60 miles between the navigable part 
of the Potomach, which runs into the Cheſapeak, and 
a navigable branch of the Ohio, yet the river St. Law- 
rence, (the excluſive trade of which belongs to Britain) 
the Lakes, the Ohio, and Miſſiſſippi will be the princi- 
pal communications of the vaſt country beyond the 
mountains. The navigation of the Potomach above 
Alexandria, is indifferent. 'The Suſquehanna being 
full of rapids and falls, and not deep, the naviga- 
tion of that river is bad. All the rivers of the Ame- 
rican States which run into the ocean have in general 
bad navigatzon, and only for flat boats from 5 to 30 


tons, except as high as the tide flows; but the Miſht 


ſipni 
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be.diffuſed through a country more fertile, more 
ſuſceptible of population, and four times more 
extenſive than the American States, The dere- 
liction of ſuch a country, in the laſt inglorious 
treaty, has deeply wounded the honour, and per- 


haps 


ſippi has no tide, and the rivers which fall into it run 
through a flat country, and are navigable to their 
ſources. Our iflands, eſpecially Jamaica, might receive 
ſupplies from the Miſhſſippi, ſhips, while a cargo is 
preparing at Jamaica, might at the proper ſeaſon go up 
that river, if it is open to us, and bring lumber, cattle, 
mules, and ſupplies of every kind, except fiſh. The 
iſle of Cuba checks the trade wind, ard gives a land 
wind, by which the ſhips could return, without being 
carried through the gulph of Florida, by the ſtream or 
current. 2. | f 
HFalf the Miſſiſſippi has been reſerved to us by the 
Proviſional treaty with the American States; but the 
right to the half where the country on both ſides be- 
longs to Spain, is not mentioned in the treaty with the 
latter. If we had kept the Floridas, Britain would 
have been the moſt neceſſary ally to Spain, Canada 
and Nova Scotia on the back, and the Floridas in the 
front, would awe and keep down the enterprizes of the 
American States againſt New Spain. The Indians, 
who are powerful towards the Floridas, much more ſo 
than elſewhere, will ſoon be incited againſt the Spa- 
niards, They will be ſupplied with arms and ammuni- 
tion. — Thoſe provinces would have been a good bars 
rier between the American States and our iſlands. In 
our 
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haps the cdnſtitution * of Britain, and the Ames 
ricari States might receive with aſtoniſhment the 
vnexpected gift; yet the gift, however diſgrace- 
ful to ourſelves and unneceſſary, will be vain and 
uſeleſs to the new ſovereign. The authority of 
the Congreſs, can never be maintained over thoſe 

diſtant 


our hands they would become populous by the migra- 
tion of Loyaliſts and other advantages, inſtcad of re- 
maining almoſt deſart under the Spaniards, and if con- 
fidered as a curb on Spain, her trade might be more 
effectually moleſted from the harbours of Florida, (near 
which every ſhip from the gulph of Mexico and the 
Havannah muſt: paſs) than from Gibraltar. There is 
not a finer harbour, than that of Spiritu Santo, or the 
Bay of Tampa, in Eaſt Florida, 

* The application to Parliament to enable the Crown 
to make peace with America, acknowledges, that the 
Royal Prerogative was not competent to diſmember the 
empire, but the a& which paſſed on that occafion, by 
no means enables the Crown to diſmeniber the Province 
of Quebec, (which was formed by act of Parliament) 
nd part of which was then in rebellion, or in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the rebels. The act, after mentioning the thir- 
teen revolted Colonies by name, gives a power to his 
Majeſty, © to conclude a peace or truce with the $410 
Colonies, any law or act of Parliament, matter or thing, 
to the contrary, notwithſtanding.“ And alfo, © To 
tepeal, annul, and make void, or to ſuſpend for any 
time, the operation and effect of any act or acts of Par- 


Hament, which relates to the sx1D Colonies“ — But the 


ad gives no other power. . 


i 


diſtant and boundleſs regions *, and her nominal 
ſubjects will ſpeedily imitate and multiply the 
examples of independence. But it will be a long 
time before the Americans can manufacture for 
themſelves. Their progreſs will be ſtopped by 
the high price of labour, and the more pleaſing 
and more profitable employment of agriculture, 
while freſh lands can be got; and the degree of 
population + neceſſary for manufactures cannot 
be expected, while a ſpirit of emigration, eſpe- 
cially from the New-England provinces, to the 
interior parts of the continent, rages, full as much 
as it has ever done from Europe to America. 
If manufacturers ſhould emigrate from Europe 
to America, at leaſt nine-tenths of them will be- 
come farmers; for they will not work at manu- 

P factures, 


3 They can derive no beneſit from the American 
States, and they will be little diſpoſed to ſhare their 
taxes and burthens. — The ſettlements on the weſt 


ſide of the Allegany Mountains are already very con- 
ſiderable. 


I The following account of the population of the 
American States has the authority of Congreſs, but 
the calculation was made at the beginning of the re- 
bellion. The numbers probably were never ſo great 
as ſtated: they are certainly much decreaſed by the 
war and emigration. 


New 
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factures, when they can get much greater profit 
by farming *, 


No 

New Hampſhire - Woh 140,000 
Maſſachuſetts es 350, ooo 
Rhode inland 50,000. 
Connecticut - * — 206,000 
New York - - - - 140,000 
Jerſey 2 — 120,000 
Pennſylvania - - — 400, ooo 
Delawar counties = - — 30, ooo 
Maryland — — — 200,000 
Virginia — — 88. 400,000 
North Carolina - — - $300,000 
South Carolina - - - 120,000 
Georgia - - 5 30,000 
2,486,000 


* The emigrants. from Europe co the American 
States will be miſerably diſappointed; however, hav- 
ing got into a ſcrape, they may wiſh to lead others 
after them. When the numberleſs difficulties of ad- 
venturers and ftrangers are ſurmounted, they will find 
it neceſſary to pay taxes, to avoid which, probably they 
left home, and in the caſe of Britons, gave up great 
advantages. 'The ſame expence, the ſame induſtry 
that become abſolutely neceſſary to ſave them from 
ſinking in America, if properly employed in moſt parts 
of Europe, would give a good eſtabliſhment, and with- 
out the entire ſacrifice of the deareſt friends and con- 

4 neCtions, 
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No American articles are ſo neceſſary to us, 


as our manufactures, &c. are to the Americans, 
and almoſt every article of the produce of the 


American States, which is brought into Europe, 
we may have at leaſt as good and as cheap, if not 
better *, elſewhere. Both as a friend, and as an 
enemy, America has been burthenfome to Great 
Britain, It may be ſome ſatisfaction to think, 


F2: 3 | that 


nections, whoſe ſociety will be ever lamented, and 
whoſe aſhſtance, although not to be exerted at the 
moment, might at other times be moſt important. 

The abſolute neceſſity of great exertions of induſtry 
and toil, added to the want of opportunity of diſſipa- 
tion, in the ſolitary life of new ſettlers, and the difficulty 
and ſhame of returning home, alone ſupport them there. 
They find their golden dream ends, at moſt, in the 
poſſeſſion of a tract of wild uncultivated land, ſubject 
in many caſes to the inroads of the proper and more 


amiable owners, the Indians, 


Emigration is the natural reſource of the culprit, and 
of thoſe who have made themſelves the object of con- 


tempt and neglect; but it is by no means neceſſary 
to the induſtrious, 


It has been fo often neceſſary to mention, that cer- 
tain products of the American States, are inferior to 
thoſe of the iſlands, and of South America and other 
countries, that it might almoſt ſeem invidious 5 but on 
the ſtricteſt enquiry, it is found that they ate, and the 
argument required, it ſhould be ſtated, 
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that by breaking off rather prematurely, Great 
Britain may find herſelf in a better ſituation in 
reſpect to America, than if ſhe had fallen off, 
when more ripe. America never furniſhed us 
with many ſailors; more than half the number 
employed by the American States during the 
war, were not Americans. In the Southern Pro- 
vinces, Britiſh and Iriſh ſailors principally were 
employed before the war; in all the other colonies, 
they were half Britiſh, and half Americans, except 
in New England, where three-fourths were na- 
tives. In the time of her greateſt proſperity, the 
money which America raiſed, was trifling. She 
will feel the loſs of 350,000 1. a-year, which was 
the expence of the Britiſh eſtabliſhment there, and 
was drawn from this country *, Pennſylvania 
was 


* Before the war in 1755, the expence of our eſta- 
bliſhment in America was 70, oool. From the peace of 
1763 to the time of the Stamp act, it was 370, oool. 
yearly, although the French were driven from North 
America; and Canada and the Floridas only were ad- 
ded. The cuſtoms from the 3th of January, 1768, 
when the Board was eſtabliſhed, to 1775, when the 
troubles began, amounted to about 290, oool. in a little 
more than ſeven years; out of which the expence of 
collecting, is to be deducted, The only other revenue 
was the quit-rents, which were never tolerably paid, 


and barely defrayed the expence of collecting. If we 


mains 
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was eighteen years ſinking about $00,000), ſterling; 
granted for the expence of the war begun 1755, 
at the rate of 18d. in the pound on the annual 
value of real and perſonal property. Pennſylvania, 
although ſhe never paid much above 20, cool. 
yearly, currency, complained greatly of her taxes. 

lt will not be an eaſy matter to bring the Ame- 
rican States to act as a nation; they are not to be 
feared as ſuch by us. It muſt be a long time be- 
fore they can engage, or will concur, in any ma- 
terial expence. A Stamp act, a Tea act, or ſuch 
act that can never again occur, could alone unite 
them ; their climate, their ſtaples, their manners, 
are different; their intereſts oppoſite ; and that 
which is beneficial to one, is deſtructive to the 


other. In ſhort, every circumſtance proves, that 


it will be extreme folly to enter into any engage- 
ments, by which we may not wiſh to be bound bere- 
after, It is impoſſible to name any material ad- 

g vantage 
maintain the carrying trade, half the commerce of the 
American States, or even leſs than half, without the 
expence of their government and protection, and with- 
out the extravagance of bountics, would be infinitely 
better for us than the monopoly, ſuch as it was. If 


the imports into America were to the amount of four 


millions ſterling, it is ſaid two millions were Britiſh ma- 
nufactures, one from the whole of the Weſt Indies, and 
one from the reſt of the world. Great part of the 
laſt, were taken through Great Britain, 
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vantage, the American States will, or can give us 
in return, more than what we of courſe ſhall have. 
No treaty can be made with the American States 
that can be binding on the whole of them. The 
act of Confederation does not enable Congreſs to 
form more than general treaties *: at the moment 
of the We authority of Congreſs, the power in 

queſtion 


»Part of the ninth article of Confederation, &c. 
et Provided that no treaty of commerce ſhall be made, 
hereby the legiſlative power of the reſpective States 
ſhall be reſtrained from impoſing ſuch impoſts and da- 
ties on foreigners, as their own people are ſubject to, 
or from prohibiting the exportation or importation of 
any ſpecies of goods or commodities whatſoever z of 
eſtabliſhing rules for deciding in all caſes what captures 
on land or water ſhall be legal, and in what manner 
prizes taken by land or naval forces in the ſervice of 
the American States ſhall be divided or appropriated ; 
of granting letters cf marque and repriſal in times of 
peace; appointing courts for the trial of piracies and 
felonies committed on the high ſeas; and eſtabliſhing 
courts for receiving and determining, finally, appeals 
in all cafes of captures.” 

The ſixth article ſays, © No State ſhall lay any duties 
which may interfere with ſtipulations in treaties enter- 
ed into by the American States, in Congreſs aſſembled, 
with any Prince or State, in purſuance of any treaties 
already propoſed to the courts of France and Spain.“ The 

Confederation is dated the gth of July, 1778. 
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queſtion was with-held by the ſeveral States. No 
treaty that could be made, would ſuit the different 

intereſts. Mben treaties are neceſſary, they wuft 
be made with the States ſeparately. Each State 
bas reſerved every power relative to imports, exports, 
prohibitions, duties, &c. to itſelf. But no treaty 
at preſent is neceſſary. We trade with ſeveral. very 


conſiderable nations, without commercial treaties. 


The novelty of the caſe, and the neceſſity of en- 
quiry and full conſideration, make it improper 
for us, to hurry into any engagements, that may 
poſſibly injure our navigation. When men talk 
of liberality and reciprocity, in commercial matters, 
it is clear, either that they have no argument, or 
no knowledge of the ſubject, that they are ſup- 


porting a favourite hypotheſis, or that they are in- 


tereſted : it is not friendſhip or favour, but exact- 
neſs and punctuality, that is looked for in com- 
merce. — Our great national object is to raiſe as 
many ſailors, and as much ſhipping as poſſible; 
ſo far acts of parliament may have effect; but nei» 
ther acts of parliament nor treaties, in matters mere- 
ly commercial, will have any force, farther than 


the intereſts of individuals coincide; and where 


advantage is to be got, the individual will pur- 
ſue it. | 

It is repeated, that the capital part, at leaſt 
four-fifths, of the importations from Europe into 
the American States were at all times made upon 


credit 


F aa 


credit, and that the States are in greater want of 
credit at this time, than at former periods. It can 
be had only in Great Britain“. The French who 
gave them credit are all bankrupts: French mer- 

chants 


* This credit was ſo extenſive and ſo ſtretched be- 
yond all proper bounds, as to threaten the ruin of 
every Britiſh merchant trading to America, in the year 
1772. Too much credit is an exceſs in the principles 
of commerce; it ever muſt produce bankruptcy in 
thoſe who give it. Our merchants, it is to be hoped, 
have acquired experience from rhe wiſdom of the 
Dutch, and from the folly of many of our own and of 
the French merchants. Unleſs there is prudence, the 
credit given by the Britiſh merchants will, for ſome 
years, in the preſent impoveriſhed ſtate of America, 
be 2 drain to the wealth of Britain !—But the enterpriz- 
ing ſpirit of our merchants will lead them, and their 
wealth will enable them to give a proper credit. From 
them only, the Americans can have that credit which 
is ſo neceſſary to their commerce. It may be thought, 
that having conſidered in what degree and manner 
America can ſupply us for ſo much, and no more, we 
ought to reckon on her demand for our manufaCtures ; 
but if the exports from the American States to this 
country are not ſufficient to pay for the Britiſh manu- 
factures they may want, they muſt pay the difference 
as they uſed to do formerly, in bills of exchange upon 
Spain and other countries, which they will get in re- 
turn for their ſalted fiſh, flour, and other articles of 
export to thoſe places, | 


Enz) 
chants cannot give much credit. The Dutch in 
general have not truſted them to any amount; 
thoſe who did, are bankrupts, and it is not the 
cuſtom of the Dutch to give credit, but on the 
beſt ſecurity. It is therefore obvious from this 
and the foregoing ſtate of imports and exports, 
into what channels the commerce of the Ameri- 
can States muſt inevitably flow, and that nearly 
four-fifths of their importations“ will be from 
Great Britain directly. Where articles are nearly 


1 | equal 


* Notwithſtanding the reſolves of Congreſs, and all 
the diſadvantages ariſing from the war, Britiſh manu- 
factures, to a, vaſt amount, had the preference, and in 
great part ſupplied America, burthened with double 
freight, double port charges and commiſſion, and a circui- 
tous voyage through a neutral port. Beſides, what went 
to the Americans through Halifax, New York, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, many ſhips which cleared for 
New York and Halifax at the ports of London, Briſtol, 
Liverpool, Scotland and Ireland, went at great riſque, 
and in the face of the act of Congreſs, directly to the 
colonies. One ſhip in particular, loaded with Britifh 
goods, cleared from London for New York, but went 
directly to Boſton ; the cargo was ſold at the wholeſale 
market for 270l. per cent. profit — what did the con- 
ſumer pay who bought the articles by retail ? Several 
cargos that went to the American States, were paid 
for in ready money befere departure from England, 
and all this happened when the markets or manufac 
tures of France, Holland, &c. were open to them. 
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equal, the ſuperior credit afforded by England will 
always give the preference ; and it is certain many 


foreign articles will go to America through Great 
Britain 


Theſe facts being notorious, can it be ſuppoſed, our 
manufactures being ſo much better, ſo much cheaper, 
and ſo much more ſuitable, as to ſupport themſelves 
againſt all theſe diſadvantages in ar, that they will 
not occupy the American markets in peace? And no 
ſmall advantage may ariſe to this country, from the 
diſtruſt the French and Americans have of each other 
in commercial matters. The Freneh fearing to conſign 
their goods to Americans, ſent out factors, while the 
latter, equally jealous, ſent their own people to tranſ- 
act their buſineſs in France, where ſeveral houſes were 
eſtabliſhed during the war, which ſince the peace are 
ſettled or ſettling in England. American agents were 
alſo in Holland to little advantage, 

The Americans muſt ſeek the commerce of Britain, 


becauſe our manufactures are moſt ſuitable. Few 


trading Americans ſpeak any foreign language; they 
are acquainted with our laws as well as with our lan- 
guage. They will put a confidence in Britiſh mer- 
chants, that they will not, in thoſe of other nations, 
with whoſe people they are unacquainted, as well as 


With their laws and language. They have impreſſions 


of the arbitrary proceedings of the French ; they will 
recolle& that when they went to the French Iſlands, 
they were not permitted to ſell the proviſions, &c. 
they had imported, until the French merchants had 
ſold all theirs; that the French took their goods at 
what price they pleaſed, and charged. them as they 
thought proper for their own, 


uns 
Britain, as formerly. The Americans ſend ſhips 
to be loaded with all ſorts of European goods — A 
general cargo for the American market cannot be 
made up on ſuch advantageous terms in any part 
of the world as in England, In our ports, all ar- 
ticles may be got with diſpatch, a moſt winning 
circumſtance in trade ; but wherever they carry 
fiſh, and thoſe articles for which England cannot 
be the entrepot, they will take back wine, filk, 
oil, &c, viz. from Spain, Portugal, and the Me- 
diterranean *. | 
| Q 2 Free 
It is not probable the American States will have a 
very free trade in the Mediterranean; it will not be 
the intereſt of any of the great maritime powers to 
protect them there, from the Barbary States. If they 
know their intereſts, they will not encourage the Ame- 
ricans to be carriers — that the Barbary States are ad- 
vantageous to the maritime powers is obvious. If they 
were ſuppreſſed, the little States of Italy, &c. would 
have much more of the carrying trade. The French 
never ſnewed themſelves worſe politicians, than in en- 
couraging the late armed neutrality; but notwithſtand- 
ing their exultation in it at firſt, it was not long before 
they were ſenſible of their bad policy. The league 
probably would not long have held together; the Danes 
had already relaxed. It was the part the Dutch were 
taking in that league, that brought on them a war, 
that has neither been very glorious for them or advan- 
tageous. The armed neutrality would be as hurtful to 
the great maritime powers, as the Barbary States are 
2 uſeful. 


© as } 
Free ports at Bermuda, the Bahamas *, the Weſt 


Indies, &c. have been 23 as a means of 
aſſiſting 


uſeful. The Americans cannot protect themſelves 

from the latter; they cannot pretend to a navy. In 
war, New England may have ſome privateers. It has 
been ſhewn, America has not many ſailors, and they 
are not likely to be increaſed, if we are prudent, and 
when Iriſhmen learn to employ themſelves better than 
in fighting the battles of the Americans, by ſea as 
as well as by land, the character of the latter will not 
in general, be very martial; their condition, ſtate, cir- 
cumſtances, intereſts muſt prevent. It is remarkable 
how few good harbours there are for large ſhips in the 
American States, at leaſt we have found none except 
at Rhode Iſland ; and if a navy could be affordedy 
there would be as much difficulty in agreeing, that ſo 
eſſential an eſtabliſhment ſhould be at Rhode Iſland, as 
there would be, in removing the Dutch Admiralty 
from Amſterdam, whoſe harbour is remarkably bad, 
and greatly inferior to ſeveral others in Holland — but 
the influence of Amſterdam is powerful. As to the ex- 
pence of forming and maintaining a navy, it may be 
obſerved, that before the war, America raiſed a revenue 
of nearly 62, 700l. which is not a twelfth part of what 
ſhe muſt now raiſe, without an attempt at having one 
ſhip of war, allowing very moderately for her different 
eſtabliſhments, and only the intereſt of the debt ſne 
has acknowledged. 


| * We had becter think of eſtabliſhing the Loyalifts 
on the Bahamas, in the beſt manner we can; 3 inhabi- 
tants are wanting on the large and numerous Iſlands. 
Many 


bi- 


ny 
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aſſiſting commerce, but they will be dangerous to 
our carrying - trade; they will undoubtedly be 
the means of dividing it with others. America, 
or the ſhipping of any nation, would carry from 
them our Weſt India produce where they pleaſed. 
They may be advantageous to individuals; but if 
a free port is in any caſe neceſſary, or proper, it 
muſt be at Bermuda, or one of the Bahama Iflands, 
for thoſe articles only that it may be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the Britiſh Weſt India Iſlands to have 
from the Southern American States, viz. Indian 
corn, and rice, and rum only ſhould he received 
in return, The laws of Congreſs could not pre- 
vent the Americans from running to Bermuda with 


their proviſions, &c. In many reſpects free purts 
are 


Many of thoſe unhappy people might live there com- 
fortably in a ſhort time, cultivating lands for cotton, 
building ſhips, &c. Valuable hard timber, ſuch as 
mahogany and pitch pine, abound in thoſe Iftands. 
Nothing is more reſpectable than the liberality and 
good policy of Ireland towards the Genevans. No 
country is more forward in generoſity, It the has the 
means, why is not the bounty of Ireland extended to 
American Refugees ? She wants inhabitants, theſe 
are of a loyal kind, and not likely to diſturb the State 
with new opinions, It would be a great acquiſition for 
England, if the Loyaliſts were put in poſſeſſion of all 
the Royal Foreſts, chaces, and waſte lands of England, 
but where would they find the money to cultivate ' 
them ? they might ſell a part, 


are exceptionable ; but the allowing the produce 
and merchandiſe of the American States (imported 
only in ſhips of that country or of Britain) to be 
ſtored, until a ſale can be made of them at home, or 


in ſome other part of Europe, might be of great ad- 


vantage to both countries. The produce and mer- 
chandiſe when landed ſhould, if fold for conſump- 
tion in the kingdom, be ſubject to, and pay, when 
taken from the warehouſes, the duties and taxes 
which are, or may be, laid upon ſuch articles; 
but ſuch part as ſhall be re-exported to foreign 
markets, ſhould be ſubject to no burthen whatever, 
excepting the uſual ſtore-rent, and unavoidable 


charges at the cuſtom-houſe. By this means the 


Britiſh merchant will have che management and 
advantages to be derived from the ſales; and the 
American, without running the riſk, and incur- 
ring the expences of going from one port to ano- 
ther, will be at all times ſure of the beſt market 
to be had in Europe. The American commerce, 
eſpecially for the moſt neceſſary and the moſt bulky 
articles, would, in a great meaſure, center in this 
kingdom ; and the merchants in America, not 
being able to make remittances in advance, but, 
on the contrary, obliged to go in great part on 
credit, being able thus to depoſit her effects at the 
diſpoſal of her correſpandents, at the higheſt mar- 
ket which can be had in Europe, and in caſe they 

are 
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are univerſally low on the arrival of the produce, 
to wait a demand, and riſe of them, will derive a 
very eſſential advantage; and the Britiſh merchant 
being ſecured in his demands, will be induced to 
anſwer the American orders for goods, previous to 
the ſale of the articles ſhipped to him for payment. 
By adopting this plan we ſhould have the carrying 
from hence of the ſeveral articles, or great part 
of them, in Britiſh ſhips. This might in a great 
degree prevent the ſhips of the American States 
from going to other countries, and taking from 
thence produce and manufactures merely for a 
freight, though not ſo advantageous and it would 
promote the taking through Britain ſuch articles as 
the American States may want from other coun- 


tries, which this country does not ſupply. The 


articles ſhould be placed in public ſtores, and only 
certain ports ſhould be allowed to receive them, 
France is not without the idea of opening ports in 
the manner now mentioned, The idea is ſuggeſted 
for conſideration, and may be worthy attention 
and it is the opinion of ſome, that it might be ex- 
tended to goods from other countries as well as 
from America, to promote an increaſe of the trade 
and navigation of this country. a 
The facts on which theſe obſervations are foun- 
ded, were not by any means lightly taken up; 
they have been minutely and carefully enquired 
into, and ſtrictly examined, eſpecially thoſe which 


are 


. 


are in any degree material; but there may be 
miſtakes, although every precaution has been 
taken to avoid them. The obſervations have 
been thrown out as they occurred, in a hurry, 
and without a nice attention to method or or- 
nament. The purpoſe, however, will be an- 
| {wered, if they ſhould lead men, to ſee the ne- 
ceſſity of maintaining the ſpirit of our naviga- 
tion laws, which we ſeemed almoſt to have 
forgot, although to them we owe our conſe- 
quence, our power, and almoſt every great na- 
[| tional advantage. The Navigation act, the baſis 


| 
1 of our great power at ſea, gave us the trade of 
A! the world: if we alter that a&, by permitting 
any ftate to trade with our iſlands, or by ſuffer- 
ing any ſtate to bring into this country any pro- 
duce but its own, we deſert the Navigation act, 
and facrifice the marine of England. But if the 
Principle of the Navigation act“ is properly 
. underſtood, 


— 
— — —— — 


* Sir Joſiah Child in his diſcourſe on trade, mention- 
f | ing the Navigation act, ſays, „I am of opinion, that 
att cc in relation to trade, ſhipping, profit, and power, it is 
| © one of the choiceft, and moſt prudent acts, that ever 
| ccwvas made in England, and without which, we had 
© not been owners of one-half of the ſhipping, nor 
II & trade, nor employed one-half of the ſeamen which 
Fl e do at preſent.” The Navigation act was only of 
T1 17 or 18 years ſtanding when he wrote, He adds, “ this 
wh; | „ kingdom 


| 


\ 


e 


underſtood, and well followed, this country may 
ſtill be ſafe, and great. Miniſters will find, when 
the country underſtands the queſtion, that the 
principle of the Navigation act, muſt be kept 
entire, and that the. carrying trade muſt not in 
any degree be given up. They will ſee the preci- 
pice on which they ſtand; any negle& or miſ- 
management 1n this point, or abandoned policy to 
gain a few votes, will inevitably bring on their 
downfal, even more deſervedly than the miſerable 

1 peace 


te kingdom being an Iſland, the defence of which has al- 
« ways been our ſhipping and ſeamen, it ſeems to me abſo- 
« ]utely neceſſary that profit and power ought jointly to be 
cc conſidered, and if ſo, I think none can deny but the act 
« of Navigation has, and does occaſion building and em- 
cc ploying of three times the number of ſhips and ſeamen 
ce that otherwiſe we ſhould or would do.“ Talking of 
America and our Weſt India Iſlands, he ſays, „ if they 
« were not kept to the rules of the act of Navigation, 
cc the conſequence would be, that in a few years, the bene- 
ce fit of them would be wholly loſt to the nation.” He 
ſaid, „the Navigation act deſerved to be called our 
« CHARTA MARITIMA.” 

Reſtraints upon trade are for the general good of the 
empire, We may learn from the beſt writers upon the 
ſubject, that the freedom of commerce is not -a power 
granted to merchants to do what they pleaſe ; this would 
be more properly the ſlavery. The conſtraint of the 
merchant is not the conſtraint of commerce, England 
conſtrains the merchant, but it is in /avcur of commerce. 


Cn } 


peace brought on that of their predeceſſors ; and 
as the miſchief will be more wanton, their fall 
will be, as it ought — more ignominious. Their 
conduct on this occaſion ought to be the teſt of 
their abilities and good management, and to 
decide the degree of confidence which ſhould be 
placed in them for the future. This country has 
not found itſelf in a more intereſting ſituation, 
than it is at preſent. It is now to be decided 
whether we are to be ruined by the independence 
of America, or not. The peace, in compari- 
ſon, was a trifling object; and if the neglect 
of any one intereſt more than another deſerves 
impeachment, ſurely it will be the negle& of 
this, which involves in it not merely the great- 
neſs, but even the very exiſtence of our 
country. 


The Tantzs contained in the following 
 AyryEnDiIx give the moſt exact information 
that can be obtained as to the Exports and 
Imports of America, and at different periods; 
alſo the quantity of Shipping, and number of 
Seamen employed, | 
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No. I. OTALS of an Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, 
Tobacco, Sugar, Molaſſes and Rum imported into that Part of Great 
Britain called England, for ten Years, ending at Chriſtmas laſt; 
viz, from Chriſtmas 1772 to Chriſtmas 1782, diſtinguiſhing each 
Year, the ſeveral Quantities and Species. 


No. II. — Totals of an Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, | 
Tobacco, Sugar, Molaſſes, and Rum exported from that Part of 
Great Britain called England, for ten Years, ending at Chriſtmas laſt, 
viz. from Chriſtmas 2772 to Chriſtmas 1782, diſtinguiſhing each 
Year, and how much from the Port of London ſeparately, and how 
much from the Out- ports, under one general Head, the ſeveral 
Quantities and Species, 


No. III. — An Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, 
Sugars, Molaſſes and Rum imported into Scotland for ten Years, 
ending at Chriſtmas 1782, diſtinguiſhing each Year, and the ſeveral 


Quantizies and Species. 
No. IV. 
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No. IV. — An Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobaceo, 
Sugars, Molaſſcs and Rum exported from Scotland, for ten Years, 
ending at Chriſtmas laſt, diſtinguiſhing each Year, the ſeveral Quan- 
tities and Species. | 


No. V. — An Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, 
Sugar, Molaſſes and Rum imported into that Part of Great Britain 
called England, from Chriſtmas 1772 to Chriſtmas 1773, diſtin- 
guiſhing the ſeveral Quantities and Species, and the Countries from 
whence imported. 


No. VI. — An Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, 
Sugars, Molaſſes and Rum exported from that Part of Great Britain 
called England, from Chriſtmas 1772 to Chriſtmas 1773, diſtin» 
guiſhing how much from the Port of London ſeparately, and how 
much from the Out-Ports, under one general Head, the ſeveral 
Quantities and Species, and the Countries to which the ſame have 
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been exported. 


No. VII. — An Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, To- 

| bacco, Sugars, Molaſſes and Rum imported into Scotland, from 

Chriſtmas 1772 to Chriſtmas 1773 ; diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Quan - 
tities and Species, and the Countries from whence imported. 


No, VIII. An Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, 
Sugars, Molaſſes and Rum exported from Scotland, from Chriſtmas 
1772 to Chriſtmas 1773; diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Quantities and 
Species, and the Countries to which exported, 


No. IX. Account of Goods exported from the Port of Philadel- 
phia, between April 5, 1765, and April 5, 1766. 


No. X. 


rs, 


EE = Þ 
No. X. — An Aggregate and Valuation of the Exports from the 
Port of Philadelphia, with the Number of Veſſels and Tonnage em« 


ployed therein aunually, from January 3, 1771, to January 3, 1774. 
each Year being diſtinguiſhed, 


No, XI. — Account of Goods exported from the Port of New. 
York, between July 5, 1763, and July 3, 1766. ; 


No. XII. — A general Account of Merchandize landed in the 
Port of New-York, for two Years, between Jan. 1, 1774, and 
Jan. 1, 1776; with the Number of Veſſels employed, their Ton- 
nage, &c, — Likewiſe a General Account of the Exports from 
New-York, for two Years, between January 1, 1774, and Decem- 
ber 3r, 2775 ; taken from the Cuſtom- Houſe Books. 


No. XIII. — An Account of the Exports to the Continent of 
America, from England, for five Years, excluſive of Scotland. — 
Likewiſe of the Imports from the Continent of America to England 
only, for five Years, excluſive of Scotland, 


No. XIV. — A State of the Trade, &c. in the Year 1763, be- 
tween Great Britain and that Part of her American Colonies now 
the United States of America. 


No, XV. — A State of the Trade, &c. in the Year 1763, be» 
tween Great Britain and that Part of America which ſhe now poſs 
ſeſſes. 


No. XVI. — A Computation of the French Fiſhery, as it was 
managed before the War in 1744, from the Gut of Canſo to 
Louiſburg, and thence to the North-Eaſt Part of Cape · Breton. 


No. XVII. 


* ( SS 


No. XVII. — An Account of the Number of Veſſels on an 
Average entered Inwards, and cleared Outwards, annually, at the 
ſeveral Ports in America, for three Years, viz. * Vears 1769, 
1770, and 1771. 


No. XVII. — An Account of the Value of all Goods, Wares * 
and Merchandize, exported from and imported into that Part of 
Great Britain called England, from Chriſtmas 1778 to Chriſtmas 
2780; 5 each vow and each Place. — 
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Of an Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, Su- 
gar, Melaſſes and Rum imported into that Part of Great- 
Britain called England, for ten Vears, ending at Chriſtmas 
laſt; viz. from Chriſtmas 1772 to Chriſtmas 1782, diſtinguiſh- 
ing each Year, the ſeveral Quantities and Species. 


«2-4 
Imported into England. 


Years Ct. qrs. Ib. 
1773 = = = = 457122 1 23 
1774 = = = 425359 3 20 
n 57514 
70 = - =& Ogg 


1777 = - - - 213016 20 
E "— 
Sf rnd, 5 14 


1780 — = — 822 
1781 = —- - - 40146 


60 0 0 0 Ow 
wu 


1782 = —- 2716 2 
INDIGO 
Imported into England. 
Years Pounds Wt. 
F 
r 
—_ 7 7 *. _— 
177 = = — = 785071 
—_—-- - 458 
1 73675 
V 
1780 — — — - 511549 
i781 — — - — 1032610 
__ 


COCHINEAL 
Imported into England. 
Years Pounds Wt. 
1773 ; <0 + >  abdes 
1774 „ 
ul!!! HOvnyy 
1770 — 9811109 
A ( ud $4 
7% 130255 
1779 —— — — 100891 
i780 - = = = 9909 
1781 = - — — 1245 
1782 = = — — 104216 
TOBACCO 
Imported into England. 

Pounds Wt, 


1773s 
Not Prize = = = 55928957 
Prize = = = = 


— _— 


Total - - $5928957 | 


1774+ 
Not Prize = = = 56048393 
Prize - - 0 


- 1775s 

Not Prize = = = 
Prize = = — 
Total- 

1776. 


Not Prize 2 a $ 
Prize =» — 


Total = = 


1777. 
Not Prize = = = 
Prize 


Total = = 


1778. 
Nat Prize = = = 


Prize = = = = 
| Total _ — 

; 1779. 
Not Prize 
Prize = = = = 

C 3 : 

Total — = 

| 1780. 
Fra — — — 
Prize. = = = = 
! Total- 

8 1781. 
Not Prize - = — 
my 
Total - - 


( 


Pounds Wt. 


55965463 
8830 


55964463 


7275037 
o © 


7275037 


— 


233722 
1912329 


2146051 


655124 
8422029 


9977153 


4307776 
965231 


14017431 


— —— 


7354495 
4944707 


— 


12299172 


8.55632 
255086 


11386725 


2 


— — — —— 
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) 
i Pounds Wt, 
1782. 
Not Prize = = = 4414840 
Prize = — —— 2788422 
Total = = 7203262 


SUGAR \) 


Imported into England. 


Years Cyt. qrs. Ib. 
1773 = 17664 3 
1774 = = — 1962403 1 © 
1775 = = 1940069 © 2 
1776 = — - 1669066 o 4 
e 
1778 —— = 1403995 I 13 
TY 2 SS... 3 . 5 
1780 = — — 1318515 © 9 
1781 — = 1026177 © 14 
1782 —— 131025 3 17 
' MELASSES 


Imported into England. 


Years Ton Cwt, qr. Ib. 
1373 - - - 6r 8 2 20 
199g - 34 1 17 
2 
17 164 1 2 
1778 — — 2 9 1 24 
.. o 2. Mo. 
1979 = — — 59 14 © 21 
1780 - = = = 28 16 1 14 
„„ = 0 4 @ © 
1782 = = = = 12 7 0 2 


RUM 
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2 
oy 
— 12 — 
— 0 F 
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1 


0 0 20 „ - H 
— H 
2 042 
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NM 


Imported into England. 


Years 


Callons 
2138631 
1705338 
2309977 


3340759 


2069644 
2457004 
2161878 
1621148 
1229987 
1587981 


JOHN TOMKYNS, 
Affiſtant Inſpector General. 


Cuſtom-Houſe, London, 
May 1, 1783. 
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No. II. 
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ſeveral Quantities and Species. 


A 1 


Of an Account of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, Sugar, 
Melaſſes, and Rum, exported from that Part of Great-Britain 
called England, for ten Vears, ending at Chriſtmas laſt, viz. 
from Chriſtmas 1772 to Chriſtmas 1782, diſtinguiſhing each 
Year, and how much from the Port of London ſeparately, and 
how much from the Out-Ports, under one general Head, the 
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RICE exported from England. 


Years 


1773 
1774 
177 

177 

1777 
1778 
1779 
1788 
1781 
1782 


Lownpon. | Our Porrs. TorTAL. 
Cort. qrs. Ib, | Ct. qrs. Ib. Cwt. qs. W. 
73933 2 287401 1 13 | 361334 3 1B 
67536 © 18 236651 2 : MR 2 26 
59782 1 1 | 323698 0 1$ | 383480 1 19 
36420 © 8 6682 3 rs 43102 3 23 
$0047 | * 23 $477 1 25524 3 3 
5049 2 21 4861 2 22 9911 115 

576 2 $ 1018 1 © 1594 3 5 

721 26s © „ gag $ 33 
tage 1© 44:8 2 19 | 20761 3 2 
4294 3 2] 1063 0 6] 5357 3 


INDIGO 


gar, 
tain 
viz. 
ach 
and 

the 


INDIG O exported from England. 


Lonpox. [Our PorxTs| TorALI. 
Years | Pounds Wt, | Pounds Wt, | Pounds Wt. 
1773 | 596391 8507 | 604898 
1774 | 640510 7118 647628 
1775 | 611025 13745 | 624770 
177 449377 * 455037 
1777 987 14169 3856 
1778 | 151870 _ 17107 
1779 | 222538 8 10 28064 
1780 | 238306 4081 322387 
1781 | 593751 7246 666210 
1782 | 141214 4114 182362 


COCHINEAL exported from England. 


Years 


1773 
1774 
177 
177 
177 
1778 
1779 


1780 | 


1781 
1782 


— 


[Loxpox. bor res ToTAL. 
Pounds Wt. | Pounds Wt. | Pounds Wer. 
44093 6⁰ 44153 
44095 0 $4095 
5994 — ty 
3 40 37005 
18888 395 —— 
21913 2047 23960 
8780 4742 13522 
8744 3758 12502 
12713 5307 18020 
10445 4220 14665 


TOBACCO 


TOBACCO exported from England. 


1 


- 


1774 


1775 


Not Prize 
Prize — 


Total 


Not Prize 


Prize = = 

Total - - 
Not Prize — 
Prize — 

Total- 
Not Prize = 
Prize = = 


Total- 


Not Prize 
Prize = — 


Total 


I 


Loxvpox. vr Pons TorAL. 
pounds Wt. | Pounds We. | Pounds We. 
35248119 | 15138806 | 50386925 

[OS]! $770 7 {8 
24811 8806 86925 
35448119 Uh. ov | 50300925 
| | 
29125332 | 15694519 | 44819851 
0 © 0 © oO © 
29125332 | 15694519 44819851 
33769986. | 10110879. | 4388086; 
oO © 0 © 0 © 
33769986 101 10879 43880865 
43 
137290926 | 2791486" | 16521412 
7 o 5 6 
13729926 406 F 16521912 
| 0/2997 | x} a Fo $21412 
1996960 | 575934 | 2572894 
I32422 7. 0 ©; 332812 
[2229478 | $75934 | 2905406 
— ——— — — 


1778, 


12 


LoNx Do. Our — Tora. 


— 


8 Pounds Wit. pounds Wit. Pounds Wt, 
* Not Prize — 609481 762412 | 1381893 
177 Prize = = 325839 360443] 686282 
, | Total — - 935320 | 1122855 2068175 
— — 


— —— — 


Not Prize 458856 534041 992897 
1779 ſ Prize 1148835 1562714 | 2711539 


Total - - | 1607681 | 2096755 | 3704436 


—— 
Not Prize — 402269 1241276 1943545 
1780 3 502 183 577277 | 1079460 
Total 0 904452 1918553 2823005 


8 Not Prize 867570 | 1331929 | 2199508 
1781 J Prize = — | 1204959 | 546345 | 1751307 


5 Total — — 20725638 | 1879277 | 3950815 
— . —— —̃— 


— — — 
— ̃——ñ—- — ——yę.:. 


— 


672907 1161022 1 


Prize = 


{ Not Prize 
1782 


Total = = — 1358427 2529146 
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SUGAR exported from England. 


211 


Lox po. Our Poxrs. ToTAL. 
Years Ct. qrs lb. Cwt, qrs, Ib Ct. ꝗrs. Ib. 
1773 | 59017 © 3 86448 © 11 | 145465 © 14 
1774 | 103461. 2 21 | 81412 3 21 | 181874 2 14 
1775 | 192715 1 21 | 106134 2 24 | 298850 0:17 
177 52962 3 21 [138609 2 1 | 191572 1 22 
1777 | 34925 ©. 4 94266 2 6| 128291 2 10 
1778 | 12560 3 8 | 68203 1 2 | 80764 © 10 
1779 7462 3 15 37605 1 2} 63148 O 17 
1780 | 14627 2 24 2507 © 17 | 97134 3 13 
1781 | 39000 2 © | 95036 3 B| 134037 18 
i782 | 6665 017 J 78511 2 10] 85176 2 27 

—— . —— ͤwrig 

ME LASS Es exported from England. 

LoN Dbox. Our Ports. | Tor. 
Years | Ton Cwrt. qrs. Ib. | Ton Cwt. qrs. Ib. | Ton Ct. qrs. Ib. 
1773 16 -þ a6 — 1. + 2.4 
257538320" 8 -F-- — ” LL 31 © x 
1775 „ © DB „ | 3 81 22 # 3t 
1776 3 1 0 6 316 © 0 
1777 | 29 9 TEE EEE FF#i_E 
1778 | 27 © 24 | 145 10 2 4172 18 3 0 
1779 5 6s Sag ung 2t 120] 1 6 © © 
1780 O 10 © 24 4 17 18 1 
1781 0 0 0 o 0 © © EE SEV 
1782 © 6 Þ © 0 0 © 0 0 0 © ©O 


RUM 


( 


9 
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R U M exported from England. 


Lonnoxn. |[QurtPorTs} ToTAL. 
Yeary Gailons 4 Gallons. Gallons. 

1773 404591 304212 828803 
1774 | 309020 329363 638383 
1775 165515 52378 690301 
1776 224267 241410 4 5677 
1777 248216 574064 22280 
1778 139521 486869 626390 
1779 251004. 481664 732658 
1780 | 453355 | 337174 [820529 
1781 116373 45859 162232 
3782 [177232 | 274913 | 392145 


Note, The Accounts of Exports and Imports returned from 
each reſpective Port to the Inſpector- General are not kept 
ſeparately, but are entered in his Books under one general Head 
of Out- Ports The above Account, therefore, is made up ac- 
cordingly. 

JOHN TOMEYNS, 
Aſſiſtant Inſpector- General. 
Cuſtom-Houſe, London, 
May x, 1783. 
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No. III. : 0 


AN ACCOUNT of all Rice, Indigo, Cochincal, Tobacco, Sugars, Molaſſes and Rum imported into Scot- 
land for ten Years, ending at Chriſtmas 1782, diſtinguiſhing each Year, and the ſeveral Quantities and Species. 
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TOBACCO. | 
RICE, INDIGO.|| COCHINEAL. SUGARS. || MOLASSES. ||R UM. 
Uumanufac- [Manu- 
tured. factur. 5 

s Cwt, ars | Ib. Ib Cwil qrs.| Id. — Ib, Cwte, ars | lb, ats. Ib. [ Gallons, 
1773 || 11842 | 2 | 6 292400] © 44543050 | - © -0287 | 2 | 21 1 | 20 || 1436553 
1774 241 | 2 | 24 6690 [Oo] 4134 295 30 [ 66157 | o| 10 7.6 183602 
177 589 | 1 | 24] 437: Joſoj| 0 || 45863154 | o 870 | 2 | 21 2 |* 2 || 1881532 
177 o 05139 os | 7423363 | 100 $7135 | 3 8 o | © || 268058 
1777 94 [3] 4} 1523JIojſo] 0 + pe 44 267 9253 S234 t | 2 || 2000844 
1778 1596 [ſo] off 221566 [000 2884374 6 || 117285 | 2 4 o | 3 || $11820 
1779 1 | 23] 28247 ſJoſr] © 3138464 | 12 || 97481 | © | 12 1 | 22 }| 194352 
1780 220] 1] 4] 63180 [o 153] 5125638 | 157 73047 3 | 10 oO | © || 145025 . 
1781 || 2682 | 3 | 13 || 16042 || © | 14 8 1952243 | 100 || 58379 | 1 | 11 Q 4 144521 
1782. | ol © 3992 0 l 1 26 g 2624807 | 175 1 $7487 3 | 18 oj ofN 150743 


Saffegf1 j er fore tz rj ogog |= | £ | gf L£gool gSiEtr || © 
tte ? or | £ % | 11 | o | 614% | 6 | 7 | . » Sees: reti | 0 
1869 gz [o|6 ; 1 | © | Stolz | 61 | £ | £Sgr || Loghzot | Fofzor || © 
L160 [S Joſitg]z | 1 | Ff£ggt | z | o | g9SÞ1 6796 r | £zbgrr | © 
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AN ACCOUNT of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, Sugars, Molaſi:s, and Rum, imported into Scotland from 


Chriſtmas, 1772, to Chriſtmas, 1773; diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Quantities and Species, and the Countries from 
whence imported. | 


COUNTRIES | TOBACCO. 5 | 
a coo, e INDIGO. COCHINEAL. * * SUGARS. | MOLASSES. [R UM. 
WL Cwt. | qrs. | Ib. || bb. Cwr. | ars. Ib. lb, » | cn | qrs-| 1b. | Cur. | dre. 1b. || Gallons. 
7 "Carolina, North - - «< - oj o| o 32 o 2 N 2 | 1651793. 0 2 2 3% = "©: 0 _ 
Carolina, South - - + = 8492 | 1 | 27 || 106g ei Sj © | O o oj ol] © o| ol of 104 
Georgia 3350 of 9 767 . 7276 0 89 2] 5 01 6+ 0 
Maryland - - < = = 0 610 © 0 o| o| o || 8339913 0 60 o| of e o 
Newfoundland - - - - - „ 911 © 0 8 324 oj of © 0 
Virginia ol of 346 o| o| o || 34544068 0 of of © o| of © 73 
Antigua = - = =» = = ol o| © 0 o| of o 0 0 3080 234 [00 505 54 
Grenada = = - = =. = 0 600 0 0 4519] 2] 9 0 0 oO || 108455 
Jamai ea «Lore o©| © o| of © © 0 40866 | 316 | o©| of 1274124 
Nevis o| © o| of © 0 0 2949 | 0 9 000 0 
St. Chriſtopher s o| © 07 Sj © © 0 4289 | 1| 13 of of © 58 
ee o| © o| o| o 0 0 12101 | 2 | 23 o| of © 0 
St. Vincent: o| © oF © o- 0 0 2392 | 3| 11 o| of o 107 
Sad - 5 o | © 04 of o 2 3 5 101 0 211 20 2 
Total ll _21bga | 2 | 6] O | O „ 44543050 3 700 2 21 12 1 20 | 143666 


ay rea -— rid 
ay 1, 1783, : 
N RICHARD GARD NE R, jor the Inſpector of Exports and Imports. 
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41 N ACCOUNT of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, Sugars, Molaſſes, and Rum nd from that Part of Great Britain called England, from Chriſtmas 1772 to Qtriſtmas | 1773, diſtinguiſaing how much from the 
Port of London ſeparately, and how much from the Out Ports under one general Head, the ſeveral Quantities and Species, and the Countries to which the ſame have been exported, 


/ 


COUNTRIES. 


TO WHICH EXPOR TED. 


0 


COCHINEAL. 


Africa 
Canaries 


Denmark and Norway 
Eaſt Country = - = 


Eaſt India 


Flanders 


France = 
Germany — 


Greenland 


Holland 


Ireland 
Iſle ot Man 
Italy 


Madeira 


Portugal = = = 


Ruſha - 
Spain = - as 
Streights 
Sweden —- 
Turkey — 


1 


Iſle of Guernſey = 


— Jerſey = — 


N. American Colonics. 


New Providence 


Canada 
Carolina 


Georg ia 


Hudſon's Bay = 
New England - 
Newfoundland - 


New York 


Florida — —— 


Nova Scotia 
Pennfy1; rana 


Virginia and Marylan 


Weſt India Iſlands. 


Antigua 


Barbados 
Dominica 


Grenades 
Jamaica = 


Montferrat - 


Nevis = 


St. Kitt's 
St. Lucia 
St. Vincent 
St. Thomas 


Tobago 


Tortola = 


Falkland's Ifland = 


Bermuda 


” RD ms 


Honduras Bay = 
Muſquito Shore = 


Total 


CusToM-Hovse, 


FEES ET TS TT ET S&H 


„„ 44 


1 


R 
LONDON. 
Cwt. qrs. Ib. 
(2240 0 I 
o 
e 
3994 © 18 
0 
24738 3 24 
Sg Y DP 
8598 2 10 
yp 
9585 © © 
' 344 © 16 
2 
540 2 © 
0 
„ © 
1279 © 10 
8203 2 © 
7 
18220 © 
679 0 © 
O 
2 
* 
0 
© 
© 
© 
o 
7 
© 
© 
0 
0 
0 
2 
13 
O0 
0 
0 
o 
© 
0 
0 
© 
o 
o 
2 
© 
O 
8 
2 
© 
13933 2 


London, May 1, 1783. 


OUT PORTS. 
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LONDON, [OU TFPOR TS. 


Pds. Wt. 
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4023 
414 


44049 
48727 
116267 
O 
40352 
81757 
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107527 
850 
735 

69347 
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47371 
13333 
13245 
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107527 
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69347 


2220 
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13245 
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604898 
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O0 00003000000 3039 0 


900009 
0 03030 


0 0 0 30 
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TOBACCO. 


LON DON, 


Pds. Wt. 


96641 
O 


952972 


265019 

$3915 

6125714 
© 


11303126 


1521 


13215226 


2236 
O 
1374869 


100 
2 
22048 
202200 
2 
1022822 
2 


25209 


151981 
262167 


986 
089 


155 
3791 


1756 


288 5 
23271 


440 
3045 
O 


1011 


35248119 


OUT PORTS, 


Pounds Wt. 


894182 
0 
1620312 
2 
2 
1028023 
7343883 
650452 

O 


1156610 
1853687 


O 
3287 
O 


O 
O 


27456 
O 

53256 
O 


O 
410963 
O 


1 Mans. 


ID» — 
000000 S 0 0 
„ 


8S J MOLAS SES. 
TOTAL. LONDON. | OUT PORTS. TOTAL. LONDON. | OUT PORTS, TOTAL. 
Pads. Wt. | Cwt. qrs, 1b | Cwt, qrs, Ib.] Cwt. qꝗrs. Ib.] Tons Ct. qrs. Ib.] Tons Ct. gts. Ib. Ton Cat. qis. Ib. 
9908233 44 1 0 223 3 10 268 © 10 0 o 0 
0 o 0 0 0 0 (9) 
#5573204} ras 4 9 0 9 9 9 0 0 0 
265019 26 © © 0 26 © © 0 © © 
639151 272 3 16 0 272 3 16 2 © © 
71560737 TS © © = 9 2 2 0 
7343883 © 0 Q 0 0 © 
11954577] 1814 1 2 0 r $20 0 13 
of he 0 0 0 O O Oo 
14371935 147 2 14 0 147 2 14 0 fs) 2 
$5923 53850 3 „85e 2 4[138350 1 4 0 0 0 
0 1179 4 at] 139 4 21 0 2 2 
8 174 3 14 0 174 314 0 0 © 
100 0 0 o 0 0 0 
0 1 0 o 0 o 0 
22048 0 0 0 0 © : 2 
229722 2 0 2 2 2 0 
© 0 0 0 Q (9) 0 
1076078] 2541 2 21 0 2541 2 21 2 0 0 
© 0 @) (9) 0 2 2 
25209 5 38 3 4 38 3 4 © o © 
562944 2 0 0 2 o 0 
262167 0 0 0 0 (9) 0 
© 2 o o o 2 O 
98 50g 0 © 0 os 0 0 
0755 0 0 0 0 2 o 
1558 (9) © 0 0 2 2 
4211 O O O 0 0 0 
48 30 0 0 0 0 o o 
33581 O © O = = 0 
8747 5 © = & 0 o o 0 
3045 O O O O 0 O 
0 0 2 0 2 0 o 
7458 3 © © $18 2 2 0 
115 O 9 O 0 0 0 
11414 3 © 10 2 o o 
7114 8 O = 3 V O 0 Oo 
3126 O O * O oO 0 
45841 9 38 © o = Im 2 0 0 
1111 O 0 O 0 0 5 
1759 0 0 o o 0 o 
91 w 1 2 * 9 0 
O O O O 0 o 
1871 o o o o o 9 
10373 0 0 oO O o oO 
o 0 0 0 O 0 0 
Oo 0 0 O 0 0 0 
o 3 0 9 0 O 0 
674 0 o 2 o 0 * 
5038692 5 59017 o 3186448 o 11 145465 0 14] 7 6 3 24 0 7 6 


JOHN TOMKYNS, Aſſiſtant Inſpector General. 
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No. VIII. — 


AN ACC OUNT of all Rice, Indigo, Cochineal, Tobacco, Sugars, Molaſſes, and Rum exported from Scotland, from Chriſtmas 
1792, to Chriſtmas 1773; diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral Quantities, and Species, and the Countries to which exported, 


— - — - — 


COUNTRIES 1 TO BAC CO. e | 
| : 0 INDIGO. | COCHINE AL. _ — — — | MOLASSES. RUM. 
| , . ; Ma - — a | 
To WHICH EXPORTED 1228 2 Refined. Raw. 
| : Cwt. qrs. 4 Ib. Ib, Ib. 3 Cwt. | qrs | Ib Cwt. ars Ib Cure qrs. | lb. Gallons, 
| * — — — a — |\ — — — — — 
Canada = = = = = of of © 0 0 5678 [ 1110444 of-of o of o| o] of ©f © ©) 
Carolina North - ' = = o| of © 0 0 rene o| of 0| o| of © 2267 
Carolina South —- - = o| of © 0 op 10926 0 ol of © ol o|] 0] o| of o 0 
Georgia o| o0| © © 2 „ elo 203 
Maryland 0400 0 | 2 | of: o| 117] 2| 26 oj] of o] of of o 413 
New England 0 o| © 0 © | 14821 3071 of of © 8 of of ©6v3 &{ © 0 
Newfoundland = =— = ol of 06 3 o © 0 704010 d| e 0 
New Vork o| of © 2 2 2114 o "21 TED ol of of oF @f:©s o 
Nova Scotia = = = = o| o| © o 0 ©) 0 240 © of of „„ 0 
Pennſylvania = — = += of 'of-0 o 0 112 0 oþ of © ol of 6] o| of o 265 
8 oc] © © 0 0 0 S4- mic] 37 'S o| of o] of of o 5022 
Antigua = = = =. - o| o0| © o 0 0 o 201111 o 000000 Q 
Barbadoes = = = = oſ.o] © o 0 378 18259 11] 2 | 14 o| o] ol ol of © o 
Grenada = = = = = o| 0] © © 0 356 AR el £29 oo] 64 „ WU 6 o 
amaica = = = — = of 019 2 0 4934 © 43 | 1127 Sl 0] Bi aFtS)ls 2 
evis——-—— 03 01] © 2 2 o 2 1 9 0 
St. Chriſtophers-— 000 o 2 1428 © 18] o| 24 of of of e 2 
St. Vincent = = = = © 87-6 o o 0 „„ oj 6 „eee o 
Denmark and Norway - 63 nn o o | 572650 of o| © o| of of o| of © 0 
France = = = = = oj of of 0 © oO | 24406240 ol o] o of ol of] of o1]-0 o 
Germany —- - —H— f 7027 3| © © © 0198234714 of of © 26] 2] @{-S1þ-S] © o 
Holland = = = = — oF 404: + 0, 0 416 | 14628634 01 of © 1] 231 | „ 31594 
Ireland 1 0 O o | 4333850] 112 321 55400 | 3] 1] of of © | 60374 
Poland = = = = = o| of © 0 0 0 0 000 „eee 101 
Portugal 402 2 | 16 0 0 0 © o| of © oj] oj ol 0} &j © 0 
Ruſſi———— [2892117 0 0 ©) © o-| of © of of oo o| © o 
Spain = = = = — = o jiej'0 o 0 0 68710 of of © 6 ©] oj ©] of © $34 
Sweden = = = = — o jj] © 0 0 ©) 82870 o| o| © 8] 31.24 of ©] © 0 
Total = — 10541 3 | 14 0 0 41783 | 46347735 [1236] 118 56438 %% 7% of of 723383. 
__ ate EAR 2 — oy 1 —— (77 


RICHARD GARD NE R, for the Inſpector of Imports and Exports. 
. Edinburgh, | | 
May 1, 1783. | : 


| No. IX. 


ACCOUNT of Goods exported from the Port ef PHILADELPHIA, between the gth of April 1765, and the gth of 
| | April 1766; viz, | 

* ToNs. £*+ 3. dl. Lo 4. | 4. 

367522 Buſhels of Wheat, 40 Barrels to a ton — ? — 9188 at © 5 3 per Buſhel —— — 96474 10 6 
148887 Barrels of Flour, 9 Barrels to a ton — - — 16543 at © 15 © per Ct. (Caſk included) — | 251246 | 16 | 3 
34736 Barrels of Bread, 16 Barrels to a ton — — — 2171 at © 15 © per Ditto, (Ditto included) — 32565 | 0 o 
609 Barrels of Beef, 12 Barrels to a ton — — — Fo at 3 © © per Barrel — — | 1827] of 6 
6645 Barrels of Pork, 12 Barrels to a Ton — — — $53t at 3 10 © per Ditto — — 2325710 0 
3912 Thouſand Staves, equal to ᷣ — 7824 at o o per Thouſand — 21 239214 Oo 6 
358 Thouſand Headings, equal to —— — — 716 at 8 ©o per Ditto — — | 2864 ol o 
2114 Thouſand Shingles, equal to — — — 200 at 1 © © per Ditto — — — 2114] of 0 
60206 Buſhels of Indian Corn, 40 Bufhels to a Ton — Fot at © 3 © per Bufhel — — 9030 118 0 
Bar Iron c — — — 82 at 26 6 o per Fa ——— — — 22932 40 

Pig Ironä— — — — 813 at 7 100 per Fon — — — 6097 10 0 

1644 Boxes of Soap — — — — 204 at 1 5 © per Box — — 2055 | o © 
1202 Boxes of Candles — — — — * 154 at 1 5 © per Ditt — — — 1502160 © 
97 Thouſand Hoops, equal to — — — 20 at 3 10 © per Tho — — 339 10 © 
164 Cwt. of Tobacco, equal tio — — — 81 at 1 © © per Ct. — — 1044 0] © 
783 Thouſand Feet of Boards and Scantlings, equal to — 1566 at 3 10 © per Thouſand — — 274010 © 
1283 Barrels of Beer, 8 Barrels to a Ton —— — 101 at 1 10 0 per Barrel — — 193240 0 
238 Kegs of Starch, equal to — — — 6 at 1 15 © per Keg — — 41610 0 
12094 Hogſheads of Flax Seed, 4 Hogſheads to a Ton — 302 f at 3 10 o per Hogſhead — — | 42329] 0 
64 Cheſts of Furs and Skins, equal to — — at 100 © © per Cheſt — — 6400 | 0} © 
35 Barrels of Bces Wax, equal to — — 4 at 1 50 per Barrel — — 875] O00 
199 Firkins of Lard, equal to — 5 at 1 Oo per Firkin — — 1999 0 0 

1501 Firkins of Butter, greateſt part from Ireland, ſuppoſ- 

100 Firkins, Pennſylvania Produce — — — 20 at 2 © © per Ditto — — 1400 of 0 

5439 Tons of new Veſlels, including ron Work, &c. — ' at 6 10 © per Ton — — | 235295] of © 
g 8 n N — 1 „ 

453067 "| 597529] 449 

2 — — — a | — 

Der : 
Befides Logwood, Fuftic, Mahogany, Naval Stores, Rice, and ſyndry other Articles of European, Weſt India, and North America, Produce 


other ſmall Articles not mentioned. 


exported from hence, excluſive of Cordage for the Uſe of New Veſſels, &c. Provifibns 


Ships“ Uſe, Staves for Deanage, and many 


. 


8 


N 


AN AGGREGATE and VALUATION of the EXPORTS from the Port of PHILADELPHIA, with the Number of Ve 
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with the Number of Veſſels and Tonnage employed therein annually, from January the 5th, 1971, to January th, 1774, each Year being diſtinguiſhed, viz. 


"_ 


Tons of Pot Aſhes. 
Tons of Pearl Aſhes. 
Cwt. of Muſcovy Sugar. 
Gallons of Molaſſes. 
Tuns of Wine, 

Barrels of Fiſh. 
Buſhels of Flax Seed. 
Pounds of Bees Wax. 
Kegs of Lard. 


Gallons of Rum. 
| Boxes of Spermaceti Candles. 


Pounds of Loaf Sugar. 
Boxes of Tallow ditto, 


Cheſts of Dear Skins. 


| 


| 


Boxes of Chocolate. 


| 


| Hundred Weight of Coffee. 
Pounds of Cotton Wool. 
Barrels of Beer, 
Pounds of Leather, 
Boxes of Soap. 
Pounds of Rice, 
Kegs of Starch. 
Tons of Oil. 


Buſhels of Salt. 


Value in Sterling, 


0 
— 
IS) 


2476351118 
2176931172756 


| 6430 68681 


Le & <& 
Total Amount of Exports from the 
Port of Philadelphia, 1771, 631534 14 105 


_— yy  - -.- 


itto, 2773, = = - - - - - 720135 13 7| 


No. XI. 


ACCOUN T of Goods exported from-the Port of NEW- YO R K, between July 5, 1765, and July 3, 1766 ; viz. 


—— 


Af 


TONS, 4 Fo 3. d. 
6 


x | | | d. £ 
109666 Buſhels of Grain, 40 Buſhels to a Ton, — — — 27414 at o 5 2 per Buſhel —  — 28787 | 6 
70664 Barrels of Flour, 9 Barrels to a Ton, — — — 78401 at 0 1 5 o per Cwt. (Caſk inc.) — oj ; 19211 | 15 | © 
17660 Barrels of Bread, 16 Barrels to a Ton, — — — 11034 at © 15 o per Ditto (Ditto ine. ?:! ¹ 1654540 © 


2941 Barrels of Beef and Pork, 12 Barrels to a Ton, = — 245 at 3 10 o per Barre! — — { 10293 | 10 | © 


| 11037 Hogſheads of Flax Seed, 4 Hogſheads to a Ton, — 2759 at 3 10 o per Hogſhead — „ 
1198 Firkins of Butter, the greateſt Part Iriſh, ſuppoſe 400 | 


Firkins, the Produce of New-York, — — — 12 at 2 © o perFirin —— — — 800 | 0| © 

617 Cags of Lard, equal to — „ „„ WT an Cag — — — 4 o| o 

172 Caſes, Bundles, &c. of Furs and Skins, — — 10 at 30 © © per Package — — 5160 | o| 56 

Pot and Pearl Aſhes, — — — 102 at 25 © o per Ton —. — — 2550 o| © 

Bar Iron, — — — 532 at 26 © o per Ditto —— —|| 13832] 0 0 

Pig Iron, — — — $500 at 7 10 o per Ditto 3 — — 3750 o| © a 

Copper Ore- — — — $80 at 100 © o per Ditto — — 98000 of © 

80 Caſks of Cheeſe, ——— — — at 9 10 © per Caſk — — — 760 | o| o 

2398 Boxes of Soap and Candles, equal to —— — 26 at 1 5 © per Box —— — . 2999 10 0 
3 159814 J 257934( 1 6 | 


Beſides 5187 Cwt. of naval Stores, 281 Pounds of Indigo, 25786 Cwt. of Logwood, Fuſtick, and Nicoragua Wood, 3730 Caſks of Fiſh, and 
116 Caſks of Rice. The above, excluſive of Cordage and new Veſſels, &c. Proviſions for Slips Uſe, Lumber of different Sorts, &c. 
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No. XII. 


A GENERAL ACCOUNT of Merchandize landed in the Port of New-York, for two Years, between Jan. 1, 1774, al 
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A GENERAL ACCOUNT of the Exports from New-York, for two Years. between January 1, 1774, 
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hee eſtimated. 
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No. NI. 


ears, between Jan. 1, 1774, and Jan. 1, 17 77 
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between January 1, 1774, and December 31, 1775; taken from the Cuſtom-Houſe Books. 
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nade Uſe of the Articles, — In the ſame Year very little Britiſh or Iriſh Goods were imported. 


No. XIII. 


An ACCOUNT of the Exports to the Continent of Ame. 
rica, from England, for five Years, excluſive of Scotland. 


—_— 


—— 


Years 4. $- 4, 
1761 amounts to — || 1554866 | 2 


3 

1762 —— — 1812082 [17 [7 
1763 — — — 2535429 | 18] 2 
1764 — | 2230022 | 15 | © 
1765 —— 23; ;| 8 
8 


10360851 | 16 


Which is 2.072.1641. 78. 4d. per annum, on a medium of thoſe five 
Years, by the Cuſtom-houſe Entries and Valuation. 


4 


IMPORTS from the Continent of America to England only, 
| for five Years, excluſive of Scotland. 


Years L. 1.4. 
1761 amounts to — 787978 | 15] © 
17622 —ů—  - 1145799 ;| 6 
1763 — || 1164844 8] 6 
1764 — — 1204238 | | 
1766 —ͤ— — || 1104689 | 19 | 1: 

5406950 at 2 


Which is 1,021.130l. 38. 714. per annum, on a medium of thoſe ſive 
Years, by the Cuſtom- houſe Entries of England only. | 


Average Exports of three Years, preceding 1773, from Great 
Britain to America, 3.370.900l. 

Average Imports for the ſame Period into Great Britain from the 
Colonies, 3924-6041; 138. 4d. 


No. XIV. 


ASTATE of the Trade, &c. in the Year 1763, between 
Great Britain and that Part of her American Colonies now 
the United States of America. 


In 1763 New Hampſhire had no port of any conſequence," 
Her commodities were ſent in ſmall veſſels to Boſton, Salem, &c. 


@ | £ | Great Britain. Great Britain, 
New Hampſhire * 6 | we 4 © a 0 
Maſlachuſets - - || 46 | 552 395000 370009 
Rhode Ifland and 2 
Connecticut - j|. 9 | 108 38 500 114500 
New York - - 30 330 531000 526000 
Pennſylvania - - || 35} 390] 611000 705 50⁰ 
Virginia and 
Maryland AE: 330 | 3960 865000 1040000 
| North Carolina - | 34 408 18000 68000 
South Carolina - 140 | 1680 36 5000 395000 
eee 24 | 240 4000 74000 
648 | 7663 2872500 —— 


in Maſſachuſets, and thence exported to foreign parts. 


No. XV. 


A STATE of the Trade, Ke. in the Yeat 1763, between Great Britain and 
F * 0 LEE _w 


hat Part of America which the now poſſeſſes. 


N —_— —_— \—_ — 


75 | | Exports Exp rts 
| PLACES. Ships. Mariners. from — 
| | | EE: a „ 5 Great Britain. | the Colonies, 
— — — —— wc — mmm — — —— 
oe Ref 3 £ 


* Hudſon's Bay, „— — - — — . 130 16000 2900 
Labrador, American Veſſels — — — 120 2060 490 50 
Newfoundland, Shallops{, or Boats, 2000 — — 380 | 520560 | 273000 345000 
Canada | —; — :———— — | 4 48 | 105000 I05000 

| 55%] 23158 | 394000 | 5280;0 | 


% 3 


—— — 


N. B.- As to Nova Scotia, the trade from that country in the year 1763 was very inconfiderable, that 


province having no ſtapſe articles to ſend to market, the Britiſh end European goods imported 


| n went from the ocher colonies, Bat, about the year 1967, we find ſhe employed fix 
ips and ſeventy-rwo mariners,. imported from Britain taube amount gf 26, col. and exported 
to the amount of 32,0001. + 
* The ſhips to Huchon's Bay went always armed,  and-required ægreater number. of men than com- 
mon merchant ſhips, © G N 1 . | 
+ The principal trade to the. Coaſt of Labradore was from the Ole Colonies. — So much of the pro- 
duce of tltat trade winch was net confumed in the Old-Colonies, was dxported % Great Britain. 
1 A wa We commonty ſtiled bog, is aboat twenty tons; aud has fails faſluoned like the Luggers 
in England. 51 8 


| — ON — 3 
J In the number of mariners employed to Newſoundlagd:anl. Labradore ire included, thoſe employ- 


ed on land euring ſiſn, &c. Much the gregteſt part go from Britain and- Ireland every year about 
oo remain in the country during the winter. 


The Iſfands of Jerſey and Suverntey, ſend x conſiderable number of fiſhing veſſels to Newfoundland, 
and before the war, carried on a {args trade: to the eaſtern part of Nova Scotia, and are now engaged 


in the ſame part, viz. Canſo. { 6+ | 
A ſhip of two hundred tons trading on freight only, to America;- the Weſt hdies; or the Baltic, for 


the bare navigation of the ſhip, have eleven or twelve men, and a boy, In the year 1763, about 
eighty or ninety ſloops were employed from New England in the whale=fiihery, carrying. thirteen men 
each; juſt before the war they increaſed to one hundred and fixty fail. The col-fiſhery in 1763, em- 
poyed about two hundred and fifty ſchooners,. carrying cath nine men which were 4acreated before 
the war to more than three hundred fail. About: forty ſail employed in the mackerel-fiſhery in the 


year 1763, were increafed to one hvngred'(arh, 'carryrng-from- tive to ſeven men. The whale veſſels 
were from fixty to eighty tons. Cotiveſlets front torty to ſeventy tors —=and-mackerel veſſels from 


© — — —— „ 


twenty to forty. 4 ILL. 
It is remarkable that the ſeamen employed in the trade of the Thirteen American States, in the 


ear 1763, was not one third of the ſeamen employed by our remaining Colonies, although Nova 
— is not ſtated, to have had any at that. timel. ; 
The ſhips employed by Weſt Florida in the year 176g. were ten Arn oe hunfred and twen- 
ty — imports from Great Britain, 97,0001. e ports to Great Brataitny 63, O00. — Faſt Florida ſhips, 
two — mariners,. twenty four — imports from Great Rritzin, 00. i he latter, oply lately ceded, 
and little ſettled, had ſcarcely any expbrts. /- - » . 

The exports from the Bay of Honduras;-and the Muſquito Shore bcfore the war, conhiſting of- 
very - bulky articles, viz. mabegany, tbgwoed and ſarſaparilla, were principally advantageous to Great 
Britain, as employing from twenty to thirty-thouſand tons of ſhipping. —— The value of the com-- 
modities at the European markets, was ffom kgQ,7 to 2£0,900!, per annum, where we had nearly a- 
monopoly. The demand for mahogany, in Germany, increaſes very much, For many years paſt,, 


- 


neither the Bay or Shore have been (as is generally. Gappoied) changelgot commerce wich the Spaniſh. 


. 


ſettlements, at moſt not exceeding Lor annvahx. „ The country yp the pers where, mahogany - 


and logwood are to be obtained, as and. uncultivated, and has neither Indian of Spanifh inhabi- 
tant. The Preliminary Articles with Spain, leave us in a verngncertain ſtate ig thaſe parts, The 


reat jealouſy of the Spaniards, ariſes t _> the-Engtih; ingereunrſe with the N Nr ndians.— 


5 Balizee, Rio 
Nuevo, and Rio Ohiboan could produce no. jealouſy, as the 1 is uninhabited, — The ſogwoc d 8 


ecefſary eſtabliſhments in the Bay of - Honduras, and liberty! ag; cupyood up the RIO 
cduntry we ootupied, extended about <hintyyfiye leagues from 
generally a/lowed .top9 as far up the waves they, pleaſed. 
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No. XVI. 


A COMPUTATION of the FRENCH FISHERY, as it was managed before the War 
Fn 1744, from the muck of — to LO and thence to the North-call * of 


Cape Breton. 
Tranſmitted by Gov. Sni AI EV i in July, 1745. 
* Paper-Office, New England. No. 3. 
Men, 
500 Shallops, - - - = requiredeach 5 Men - «= = = 2500 
60 Brigs, Ty Ke. . 15 Do. - geo 


3400 


Quintals. 
500 Shallops, catched each - 7 3» Quintals of E iſh, - - - 150000 
60 Brigs, cc. Do. 36000 


186000 


— — — 


To carry theſs to Market, required 93 Ships, carrying each 2000 Quintals, navigated each od 20 
Seamen, which added to 3400 Fiſhermen, makes, at Cape Breton, 5260 Men. 


At GASP AY, came from FRANCE annually, Six Ships, at Sixty Men each. 


Ships. Men. Quintals, 
_— „ 2 18000 
; uvadre - = = = — 360 — 18000 
1 — dland. J Port av Buſque- 6 — 360 — 18000 
* Trois Iſles 2 — 180 — 9000 
_ Breton - 8 ir : : - 03 — 5260 —— 186000 

Other Ports to the Northward o 
Newfoundland, from France : 9 18000 OS. 
| 414 24520 1149000 

M UD Fl SH ERY. 
13 


ZSoudre — 0 : 
Olune and Goileux « Welte. N h 
Havre de Grace = 10k 
St. Malo. - -- - 20. ,- 
Other ew — 20 Ven" | 


622 50 Ships, 20 Men each, 3500 who catch 3900000 Fiſh.. 
Which added to the former 414 Ships, 44 I 


— — — 


— N 27500 Men. 
| Every Hundred'Quintals makes thead?. . 
ve intals makes one ea? ir. 
— Oil ; hence 186000 Quintals nll produce 11490 Hhds. 
4000 Fiſh, equal to. 100 Quigtals; hence ? 
ann Mud fan „ 973. ; 


7 T 1. ! 


WF OO 12465 Hhds. which are equat' to S ops. 
„ 91 J VALUATION. | 
83 . W 4401. ads 1 | 
21 49000” „den of Fiſh, at 108. Sterling, 5 74500. '0; e | * 
wer?! Tons of OI, MW = yr „ 38092 10 1:5 too Ji 1 
Ken wy £0 of ese: 
Prixluce * one Years Fiſhery. 3 2 e Nenn e 
Mud Fiſh moreover; at gd. Lend in Forde, 146250 o hb % 1+ 110/609 08999 
i, 78 Tor Sterl. Wirten 1114000 Bion. 172350 0 i et 216 
. 4 1 75 20 D 10D ita © 
+ iy Wit 1 „A Value” - 1 £99192 10 * whielt ugrees with the general» 
777 lt 83 bd on — *;- Calculation, - which ſuppoſes. 
7 n K Fat * bee | 46 | ; a ; it one Million. 
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